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Two New Paulist Press Pamphlets 


CREMATION: ITS HISTORY AND 
ETHICS 


By Rev. Bertrand L. Conway, C.S.P. The 
reasons cf the Church’s ban upon cre- 
mation. The author explains she con- 
demns it, not because it is contrary to the 
divine or natural law, but because it di- 
rectly tends to. diminish man’s reverence 
for the dead, goes counter to the ancient 
traditional usage of the Church, and is 
associated almost exclusively with the 
aims and spirit of unbelievers. 
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CHOOSING YOUR CAREER! 


By Rev. J. I. D’Orsonnens, S.J. A vocation 
pamphlet unique in the American pam- 
phiet field in that it follows exactly the 
method of the Election of the Spiritual 
Exercises of St. Ignatius Loyola. The 
World, The Religious Life, The Secular 
Priesthood—the various advantages and 
disadvantages of each. 


5¢ each, $4.00 the 100 
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A new pamphlet to assist you in 
understanding or explaining 


THE SACRAMENT OF PENANCE 


CONFESSION: 
Peace of Mind 


By Rev. John B. Sheerin, C.S.P. 
Editor of THE CATHOLIC WORLD 


What are the secret sources of comfort 
and consolation in the Sacrament of 
Confession? Read the short chapters on 
Is the Moral Law a Superstition? My 
Sin Is All My Own, Christ the Master- 
Psychologist, Christ Grants His Power 
to Men, Priest and Psychiatrist, Amend- 
ment Is Painful, Why Confession to a 
Man, Unique Power of the Priest, Is Con- 
fession Un-democratic? The .Seal of Con- 
fession, The Priest and Spiritual Advice. 


Se, $4.00 the 100 
(Single copy postpaid, 10c) 
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iS CHAMBERS A CHRISTIAN? 
EDITOR: 

In his article on the Witness Father Ken- 
nedy says that Mr. Chambers “turned to 
Christianity.” I wonder. It seems to me that 
he turned not to Christ, but to the Inner 
Light which has so often proved to be only an 
ignis fatuus. 

When misfortunes multiplied upon him and 
the whole world seemed against him, did 
Chambers reflect on the Passion of our Lord 
and try to endure his martyrdom with courage 
to the end, offering up his sacrifices in union 
with those of Christ to make reparation for 
his long and grave promotion of evil? He did 
not. ... Is there a true Christianity that does 
not center on the living Christ, God and man? 


Rev. William Boyle 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ed.: Chambers has not formally embraced 
Christianity but does affirm the traditional 
Christian philosophy of life. I feel that he has 
had a genuine mystical experience. I will feel 
happier of course when his Inner Light leads 
him to that Outer Light which first shone on 
the world one starry night long ago and still 
shines through the Church of Christ. Our 
prayer for him is: “Lead, kindly light!” 


DON’T CALL IT CENSORSHIP! 
EDITOR: 

Robert J. Blakely of the Fund for Adult Edu- 
cation told 3,000 members of the American 
Library Association Convention at the Waldorf 
that intellectual zealots are enemies of “free 
communication.” He described the intellectual 
zealot as a person who has renounced one abso- 
lute to embrace another and who would claim 
that only he knows “how dangerous his old 
absolute is.” In other words, Mr. Blakely told 
the librarians to remove from their shelves 
Chambers’ Witness and all other books by ex- 
Communists who turn to religion. That of 
course, is not censorship but “free communi- 
cation.” Harsdale Rogers 

New York, N. Y. 

Ed.: What would a Liberal talk about at a 
convention if he didn’t have some “old abso- 
lutes” to kick around? 


GOD AND MR, BUCKLEY 
EDITOR: 

In Father Fullman’s caustic and unfair 
criticism of God and Man at Yale in the May 
issue, he says that Mr. Buckley “might better 
have remained silent than set himself up as 


the spokesman for religion.” I would ask 
Father Fullman as a Catholic priest, “What 
better work could a young man find than being 
a spokesman for religion?” As to “setting 
himself up,” I found a moving humility al] 
through his book. ... As are most of us, Mr, 
Buckley is well aware of the wrongs of laissez- 
faire capitalism, wrongs which over the years 
have been largely corrected in our country, 
And why did Mr. Buckley not write about the 
excesses to which individualism may go? 
Simply because the trend today is toward col- 
lectivism. ... 


Mrs. A. E. Bonbrake 
Forest Hills, N. Y. 


TAFT AND TEXT FROM “HAMLET” 
EDITOR: 

“T fear me [Richard L. Stokes] doth pro- 
test too much” (Hamlet). 


Rev. E. M. Leimkuhler, S.M. 
Dayton, Ohio 
Ed.: The reference is to the July article in 


which Mr. Stokes commented favorably upon: 


Mr. Taft’s attitude to Catholic schools. 


ON THE OTHER HAND... 
EDITOR: 

Congratulations on Richard L. Stokes’ 
“Senator Taft on Catholic Schools” in the July 
issue. I would suggest that the 
‘a, article be reprinted in other Cath- 
“4 olic publications. We shouldn't 
let a courageous and truthful 

statesman down. 


aid Mrs. T. B. Ryan 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A PENANCE FOR HIROSHIMA 


EDITOR: 

If it is good for us to see ourselves as others 
see us, Mr. S. D. Newberry has rendered the 
American people a signal service by his article 
in June entitled “A Penance for Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki.” In a rather long life I do not 
recall reading anything so well 
calculated to deflate our na- 
tional egotism. All in all, it 
is a terrific indictment of the 
administration, officials and 
others responsible for the 
colossal mistakes and blunders 
which have resulted in irre- 
parable injury to this nation 
and to the spread of atheistic Communism 
throughout the world. 





James F. Laughlin 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


SPOILED BY TURGID STYLE 
EDITOR: 

I was enjoying my first acquaintance with 
THE CATHOLIC WORLD until I came to “A Pen- 
ance for Hiroshima,” by S. D. Newberry. It 
is regrettable that his turgid style has to spoil 
what, for all I know, might have been a good, 
thoughtful article. His sentence-structure is 
near to ridiculous, and is in one case at least, 
incorrect. That’s where I gave up. 

C. J. Hanson 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Ed.: I guess I was so interested in what Mr. 
Newberry was saying, I didn’t notice the tur- 
gidity. How I have slipped since the days 
when I was an English professor! 


ATOM BOMB SAVED AMERICAN LIVES 
EDITOR: 

S. D. Newberry’s hysterical ‘article, “A Pen- 
ance for Hiroshima and Nagasaki,” lacks 
common sense as well as American patriotism. 
After the Japanese attack on Americans at 
Pearl Harbor, the only honorable course for 
the United States was to enter the war to de- 
fend its rights. Whatever “postwar investi- 
gations” reveal was not then known. Having 
entered the war, our object was to win the 
war, which we did by bombing Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki. While Dr. Newberry sobs about 
the deaths of Japanese women and children, 
our enemies, he says nothing of thousands of 
lives, American or Allied, saved by ending 
the war. 


The United States made a terrible mistake 
Ill 


by joining the United Nations because that 
robbed her of her most precious possession, 
American Independence. Because we are en- 
tangled in the U.N., thousands of Americans 
are being slaughtered in Korea with little hope 
of victory since the unpardonable dismissal of 
General MacArthur. To urge the U. S. to 
resign from the U.N. would be working for the 
welfare of our country. 

Although Communism is the world’s worst 
evil, Americans are far from duty bound to 
defend the world against it. Indeed, our first 
duty is to protect our own country and people. 
But despite American victories which really 
won both world wars, and the slaughter of 
Americans in Korea today because we are en- 
tangled in the U.N., and despite Americans’ 
generous gifts of food, clothing and ammuni- 
tion (Lend-Lease!) to foreign countries, most 
of whom never paid their debts to us even when 
they had the money, for example, England, Dr. 
Newberry blames Americans for world troubles 
instead of thanking them for their many sac- 
rifices. 

Dr. Newberry would be a better American 
if he worked for the welfare of his own country. 

Grace E. McKeon 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Ed.: (1) I disagree. The theologian, Rev. 
Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R., in “Is the H-Bomb 
Right or Wrong?” (The Sign, March, 1950), 
says that direct attack on non-combatants is 
forbidden by divine law. He continues: “The 
argument that such an attack would probably 
break down the morale of the civilians so that 
they would force their rulers to sue for an 
immediate peace and that consequently many 
lives would be spared on both sides provides 
no justification for such a direct attack on non- 
combatants, for this argument is based on the 
false principle that a good end justifies the 
use of an evil means.” 

(2) I agree that MacArthur’s 
dismissal was a gilt -edged, 
royal-American, 17-carat bdlun- 
der. 





MANNA TO ANY CHRISTIAN 
EDITOR: 

As a non-Catholic student, I frankly didn’t 
expect to derive much benefit from THE CATH- 
OLIC WORLD. It was assigned to me as a regular 
reading project in English class (St. Mary’s 
College, Xavier, Kans.) or I wouldn’t have 
touched it. ... Finding a magazine that recog- 
nizes and considers God in all aspects of 
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human relations is manna to any Christian... . 
Your editorials are usually logical and al- 
ways timely. . . . I especially enjoy the dis- 
criminating reviews of books and new novels 
and theater reviews. However, the comments 
on current film and TV are often so wordy and 
caustic that they leave the reader with a com- 
plete mistrust of all celluloid diversion. “From 
My Window in Fleet Street,” the WoRLD’s 
unique feature on British politics, is the only 
study of our important ally’s problems that I 
find regularly in any magazine. 
The articles concerning Catholicism are usu- 
ally logical according to Catholic reasoning. 
Occasionally a few radical or 
untrue statements creep in but 
I can ignore these in the light 
of the great good your maga- 
zine renders. Let me as- 
sure you that THE CATHOLIC 
WORLD’s consistently Christian 
study of current problems is 
a steadying influence and in- 
inspiration to all who read it, 
Catholic or Protestant. 
Nancy Mitchell 


Leavenworth, Kans. 


LOOK AT THE C.W. BEFORE LEAPING! 
EDITOR: 

Although the inauguration of the magazine 
into the agenda of English 15 was skeptically 
accepted at first, we soon learned the true 
value of THE CATHOLIC WoRLD. Many times 
we’ve had heated discussions on particular 
articles in which we have accused the author 
of being biased in his convictions and really 
incapable of rendering an honest opinion be- 
cause of his obvious disregard of the other side 
of the question. However, even in these in- 
stances we were able to see the value in THE 


CATHOLIC WORLD, for it is an incentive to us 
to look deeper into the popular opinions and 
carefully weigh both sides before jumping to 
conclusions. Carol Waggoner 
Wichita Falls, Tex. 


CATHOLIC BOY SCOUTS ET AL. 
EDITOR: 

In regard to your editorial on Conant, you 
would be able to make out a better case for 
Catholic non-divisiveness if, outside the schools, 
there were no such things as Catholic Boy 
Scouts, the C.Y.0., Catholic Veterans et al. 


John E. Kiernan 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Ed.: This presumes that Catholic Boy Scouts 
do not mix with Protestants and Jews as do 
other Catholic boys who are not Catholic Boy 
Scouts. How would you go about proving it? 


LOWBROWS AND HIGHBROWS 
EDITOR: 


It was a pleasure to read M. Whitcomb 
Hess’ “Rainer Maria Rilke’s Flight from God” 
in the July issue. Rilke is the darling of the 
avant-garde but if you try to read something 
about him in secular or Catholic literary maga- 
zines, you usually find the articles so high-brow 
you cannot discover anything about him. 

Why do our literary critics have to indulge 
in such pedantic jargon as you find in the 
Kenyon Review and others? Why don’t they 
write an occasional article for serious but un- 
technical readers who are not high-brow? 

Many thanks to Mrs. Hess for unraveling 
the Rilke problem for the benefit of us middle- 
brows. 

John S. Torson 
Hackensack, N. J. 


Readers are requested to keep their letters brief: 
ey our maximum is 250 words in published letters. 
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Has Your Candidate a Long Arm? 


by JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


A FEW weeks ago I sought out my 
barber for some political informa- 
tion. I was disappointed. There is 
a magisterial air about my barber 
as he discusses politics, his razor 
poised for the gleaning, and I 
always felt that he had access to 
very special sources of information 
barred to ordinary mortals. But I 
found out he didn’t know any more 
about the coming elections than the 
political experts who write their 
infallible columns for the daily 
papers. 

He was, however, certain of one 
fact: he would not vote for another 
depression. Some years ago I saw 
a sign in a barber’s window: “Hair- 
cuts, no shaves, no shines, no mani- 
cures, no talk.” Maybe my barber 
was afraid that a depression would 
deprive him of the joy of chitchat 
which is the bliss of barbers, den- 
tists, and priests who have just re- 
turned from their first trip to 
Europe. 

Tony did, however, make one 
notable remark. When I asked him 
about the comparative merits of the 
two major parties, he replied: “Ees 
all the same. All reech men poli- 
licians. No poor man _ politician. 
But I like MacArthur. If not for 


politicians, today he would be seet- 
ing on top of Yalu reever.” The 
Democrats claim that MacArthur 
would be in hot water if he were 
sitting on top of the 
Yalu, so I let that re- 
mark pass by. I was 
interested, however, 
in his observation 
about the similarity obtaining be- 
tween the two parties. 

The so-called “common - man” 
thinks there is a real and radical 
cleavage of policy between the 
Democratic and Republican parties. 
He gets very much excited about 
the “issues” in a campaign. Yet 
when we try to find the issues, they 
are non-existent. Both parties 
have substantially the same plat- 
forms. If we want to get stirred up, 
we would do better to get excited 
about a pennant race than about the 
issues of an American election cam- 
paign. At least there is a genuine 
difference of opinion between the 
Dodgers and the Giants even if 
neither side has a platform. 


MacArthur 
in Hot 
Water 


Rivtin HECKSCHER notices this 
phenomenon in an article in the 
Yale Review (Summer, 1952) en- 
titled “The Spirit of a Presidential 
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Campaign.” He maintains that in 
preconvention and election cam- 
paigns in America there are gen- 
erally no clearly defined issues. “In 
actual practice, politics is fluid and 
pragmatic. It is far more a struggle 
to substitute one 
team for another 
than a struggle be- 
tween rival ideas 
and programs. In this sense, it is 
really a game—the most adventur- 
ous men can play.” 

I suspect that Heckscher might 
have been motivated by a desire to 
exculpate Eisenhower for his lack 
of definite attitudes on national 
problems. Walter Lippmann even 
went so far as to praise the General 
in these amazing words: “I find it 
deeply reassuring that . . . he has 
left himself entirely uncommitted 
for the great issues of war and 
peace which lie ahead of us.” 

The fact is, however, that there 
are no “issues” in this coming elec- 


August 
Heckscher 


tion. There are only personalities. 
For years the two parties have been 
moving closer to each other in 
points of policy so that today they 
are two teams “with but a single 


thought.” This tendency has been 
specially conspicuous in the last 
twenty years. The basic Roose- 
veltian reforms in social welfare, 
for instance, are em- 
braced by both par- 
ties. Indeed it has 
been said that Will- 
kie and Dewey ran 
on straight New Deal platforms. 
Even Civil Rights will receive lip- 
service from both sides in the com- 
ing campaign. The war in Korea? 
Both parties will talk a good fight 
against Communism and both will 
do their best to talk around the 
question of stopping, or stepping up 
or dragging out the Korean conflict. 


The 
Roosevelt 
Reforms 
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One thing is certain: that the com- 
ing campaign will be fought out on 
the “personality” front rather than 
on “issues.” As we watch the can- 
didates on TV or see them in pic- 
ture-magazines, what we actually 
want to find out is their character, 
their sense of val- 
ues, the things in 
life they hold in 
high esteem. In 
other words, we seek an answer to 
the question: what kind of a man 
is this aspirant for the presidency? 
When we hear him deliver a speech, 
we listen for a false ring or deep- 
toned sincerity. We are not so 
much interested in his policies as 
expressed in the speech. Perhaps 
the speech itself was ghost-written. 


No Issues 
on TV 


Tuene is a real danger in this “hu- 
man” approach. Some years ago, 
a handsome candidate for political 
office in Massachusetts defeated an 
old veteran of the political wars and 
the loser is reputed to have said: 
“This wasn’t a campaign, it was a 
beauty contest.” Stress on the per- 
sonality of the can- 
didate might easily Character 
degrade the cam- or 
paign to the level of Characters? 
a popularity-contest. 
Yet, given the similarity of party 
platforms, I can well understand 
why people are interested in finding 
out the character of a man rather 
than in listening to him parrot the 
planks of a platform. At any rate, 
personalities rather than issues will 
be the focal points of interest be- 
tween now and Election Day. “The 
show may be half-circus,” writes 
Heckscher “but it is alive and glow- 
ing and intensely American.” 

To a really thoughtful person, 
however, there is one terrible and 
fearful question that demands an 
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answer. Perhaps neither party will 
make a real “issue” of it, yet it has 
assumed such gigantic proportions 
that it absorbs the attention of those 
who meditate on our national 
future. That question is: when will 
some great leader appear who will 
stop this seemingly irresistible 
trend to centralized government? 
Or, phrased more positively, do we 
want a dictator in the White House? 


Tue tendency to expand govern- 
mental power is not unique to the 
United States. It is a global phe- 
nomenon. In an address on August 
5, 1950, our Holy Father admitted 
that no one doubts 
the necessity for the 
State to expand its 
power in view of 
present conditions. However, he 
regretted that the State in so many 
instances had extended its power 
“to realms which it would have 
been better to leave to the free 
initiative of citizens.” 

I think we can honestly refer to 
the Rooseveltian revolution. That 
revolution, indeed, has been ac- 
cepted by both parties as a neces- 
sary step forward in our national 
development. It is 
written into the Re- 
publican platform. 
Even Elmer Davis, 
that apostle of the 
New Deal, concedes that the Roose- 
veltian revolution transferred power 
from business to Government but 
the important point is that he ad- 
mits Roosevelt engineered a revo- 
lution. 

As we look back twenty years, we 
can see the extent of that revolu- 
tion. We see the long arm of Wash- 
ington reaching out to take over 
occupations and activities formerly 
the province of private business. 


The Holy 
Father 


Elmer 
Davis 


Says: 
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Twenty years ago the Government 
could not regulate industry, fix 
prices and wage scales, force work- 
ers to join unions, limit agricultural 
production. Twenty years age the 
Government did not build enor- 
mous power plants and rural elec- 
tric lines. Twenty years ago the 
Government did not force employ- 
ers to give wage scales decided upon 
by union bosses. 


Carnoucs sometimes tell me I am 
contravening the Papal Encyclicals 
by questioning the advisability of 
certain phases of the New Deal. To 
begin with, it is a strain on our 
credulity to imagine the New Deal 
as a red, white and blue version of 
the Papal Encyclicals. Secondly, 
the conditions envisioned by 
“Rerum Novarum” are totally dif- 
ferent from those obtaining today. 
Thirdly, we can applaud many of 
the social welfare projects of the 
New Deal without giving a blanket 
approval of all governmental inter- 
ference in business within the last 
twenty years. I refer my readers 
back to the Pope’s remark on Au- 
gust 5, 1950, that he regretted ex- 
tension of State power “to realms 
which it would have been better to 


leave to the free initiative of citi- 
zens.” 


To be specific, our Government 
does well in providing help for the 
unemployed, for the aged, for wid- 
ows and orphans but it is running 
amuck when it grabs private indus- 
try. We think of President Tru- 
man’s seizure of the 
steel mills as some- 
thing extraordinary. 
Actually our Gov- 
ernment has seized industries in 
forty-eight cases since 1942. Some- 
times these seizures have been 


Forty-eight 
Seizures 
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small-scale and therefore more ab- 
surd. Imagine the great U. S. Gov- 
ernment taking over the operating 
of barges, of street cars, of lumber 
mills! 


Exsovine such unlimited power, a 
strong-armed president could easily 
make himself a dictator. Who 
would stop him? The Supreme 
Court? A strong-minded president 
once packed the Court with his par- 
tisans and another president could 
do likewise. No person can be de- 
prived of life, liberty or property 
without due process of law but a 
president can declare an emergency 
and seize all the property he de- 
sires. The Supreme Court blocked 
Mr. Truman’s attempt to seize the 
steel mills under such a pretext but 
a packed Court would say no presi- 
dent nay on any of his machina- 
tions. 

In the case of the seizure of the 
steel mills, Mr. Truman bowed to 
the decision of the Court. But sup- 
pose that we should elect the wrong 
man next November and that he 
proved himself more contumacious 
than Mr. Truman. Or suppose that 
Mr. Truman himself 
should yet buck the 
Court! Lincoln once 
invoked this notion 
of an “emergency” 
in order to arrest an individual 
without “due process” and he 
snubbed Chief Justice Taney when 
the latter claimed he had no right to 
so arrest this person. Taney then 
had to back down and admit that he 
had no power to enforce his de- 
cision over the wishes of the Com- 
mander -in-Chief of the Armed 
Forces. History might repeat itself 
on a large scale if a power-hungry 
president should decide to fight the 
Court. The sad part of it is that we 
know who would win. 


Lincoln 
and 


Taney 
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There is a tendency to examine 
this expansion of State power in the 
light of the economic exigencies of 
the present situation. But a think- 
ing Catholic ought to look at our 
highly-centralized Washington ad- 
ministration from the standpoint of 
history as well as economics. 

A philosopher of history such as 
Christopher Dawson can give us 
some very salutary warnings out of 
the vast background of historical 
information that is his. To read his 
comments on the expanding power 
of the modern State is as frighten- 
ing as the words of Alfred in The 
Ballad of the White Horse. 


“And this is the word of Mary, 
The word of the world’s desire. 
‘No more of comfort shall ye get, 
Save that the sky grows darker yet 
And the sea rises higher.’ ” 


| an concedes that there is no 


reason why the passing of economic 
individualism should be lamented 
by Catholics. It was misbegotten 
at birth and we shall happily let it 
die. But when we look to its suc- 
cessors, we have to look at their 
spiritual tendencies. 

As we examine the new social 
forces, we see underlying them all 
a tendency to lengthen the arm of 
government and to create a super- 
state. This is true of Fascism, Naz- 
ism, Socialism and Communism. 
Now, since the inspiration of these 
social movements is secular, the 
control they exercise will be secu- 
lar. The State will tend to control 
the whole of life, and therefore re- 
ligion will be crushed by the sheer 
force of State-inspired public opin- 
ion and mass organization. That 
movement may be stayed somewhat 
by the religious character of a peo- 
ple and their written Constitution, 
but everywhere today the City of 
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Man is gradually crushing the City 
of God. 

“The State of the future,” says 
Dawson in his Religion and the 
Modern State (p. 106), “will not be 
a policeman, but a nurse, and a 
schoolmaster and an 
employer and an 
officer—in short, an 
earthly providence, 
an all-powerful, omnipotent human 
vod—and a very jealous god at that. 
We see one form of this ideal in 
Russia and another in [Nazi] Ger- 
many. It may be that we shall! 
see yet a third in England and 
America.” 


Dawson’s 
Prediction 


A wictaton in the White House? 
Am l|acalamity-howler? The stage 
is set. The instruments of power 
are ready to hand. When the 


president takes over next January, 
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he has to face the most exasperat- 
ing problems that ever confronted 
a leader. The debt will soon hit the 
275-billion ceiling. The people will 
clamor for less taxes and for action 
on Korea and for a stop to scandals 
in Washington. The present boom 
may burst. Farmers will demand 
high prices for surpluses and city 
people will shout for lower prices. 
Strikes are looming up in the coal 
industry, in oil, in steel, in rubber, 
in aluminum. 

An impatient president will solve 
these problems in the quickest and 
most efficient fashion — dictator- 
ship. What we really need is a man 
who will shorten the long arm of 
presidential power. Scripture says: 
“If thy right hand offend thee, cut 
it off.” It is time to whittle down 
the arm that jeopardizes our liberty 
and our religion. 





Introducing Mr. Buckley © 


by 


EDWARD J. HUSSIE 


Ax economic individualist capable 
of defending what he stands for 
with courage and logic is a rare 
bird in the modern Welfare State. 

One turned up recently, however, 
in the staid old Philadelphia Cricket 
Club to sizzle the hide off Chestnut 
Hill’s professional men, its dowa- 
gers and its debutants by remind- 
ing them that what they have they 
owe to the free enterprise system 
and, if they intend keeping it, they 
had better get into the fight to pre- 
serve that system. 

He is young William F. Buckley, 
Jr., the most controversial figure to 
come out of Yale University in years. 
The author of the thought-provok- 
ing (whether or not you agree with 
it) God and Man at Yale is the an- 
tithesis of the panty-waist type stu- 


dent whose intellect takes him no 
higher than the second floor of a 
girls’ dorm in a hunt for underwear, 
and it’s refreshing to know there 
are such. 

This tall, rawboned, still pink- 
cheeked 1951 college graduate took 
a hostile audience by storm in a 
forty-five-minute address and then 
fenced with the experts during a 
ninety-minute period of tough 
cross-examination. Erudite ques- 
tions of economics, religion, law 
and education were hurled at him 
by lawyers, educators, clergymen 
and old Yale grads, who sat in the 





Edward J. Hussie is Education Editor of 
the Philadelphia Daily News and presents 
Mr. Buckley from the vantage point of one 
of the audience. 
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audience as a Harvard man— 
George Gowen Parry, Jr., lawyer son 
of a Philadelphia jurist—made the 
introductions. 


Bocxtey, who resents insinu- 
ations he’s not a loyal graduate, 
feels strongly that if the move to- 
ward the Left in the United States is 
permitted to continue, Yale will 
cease to exist as the private insti- 
tution it now is. He hopes, by the 
sheer force of his personality and 
strength of his arguments, to pre- 
vent what he sees as an impending 
catastrophe, not only in New Haven 
but on every secular college and 
university campus throughout the 
nation. 

Educators, he maintains, are dis- 
satisfied and hurt by a society 
which refuses to recognize them as 
the shapers of United States destiny 
and to pay them accordingly. The 
professors, therefore, he argues, 
have set out to change the economic 
order and what they promote in the 
classrooms of today will become to- 
morrow’s legislation just as the cur- 
rent “pushing toward the Left” of 
New Deal-Fair Deal politics is the 
direct result of what was taught in 
our classrooms yesterday. 
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No matter on which side of “the 
Buckley question” you sit, you can’t 
help but like the man _ himself. 
Facing an audience which, prior to 
his appearance, passed around the 
May issue of THE CATHOLIC WoRLD 
in which his views were given a 
learned lambasting, he put his fists 
deep into his pants pockets, rocked 
on and off his toes and, in tailored 
English, said: 

“It is a new experience for me to 
face an audience which seems 
friendly. I think I am going to 
like it.” 

He then proceeded to say what he 
had come to Chestnut Hill to say 
until Harvard man Parry ended the 
discussion because of the speaker’s 
obvious physical exhaustion. 

Buckley’s speech here has an im- 
portant bearing on a _ question 
which has been kicked around too 
long by the Communists, their fel- 
low travelers and their pink com- 
panions—that of free speech. It 
stands as proof that even though it 
may be difficult in this Korean war 
era to promote openly things which 
are seditious and which are treason- 
able, unpopular ideas may still be 
expounded from platforms in this 
country. 





Father Fullman’s Assault 


by WILLIAM F. 


Goo, it appears, is not on my side. 
Or so Father Christopher E. Full- 
man, O.S.B., M.A., insists in his ar- 
ticle for THe CATHOLIC WoRrLD, 
May, 1952, entitled “God and Man 
and Mr. Buckley.” Not only have I 
offended God (“Mr. Buckley has cre- 
ated a cleavage between God and 
man. .. . God does not need Mr. 
Buckley to defend Him... .”), I 
have also offended man (“.. . I feel 
sure that Mr. Buckley has done a 
signal disservice to the cause of re- 
ligion and the good society by writ- 
ing this book.”). There is left the 
vegetable world, which is neutral on 
the issues raised in my book, God 
and Man at Yale. 

Now, my book is divided into 
three sections. In the first, I dis- 
cuss religion at Yale University; in 
the second, economics at Yale; and 
in the third, I examine the nature 
of “academic freedom.” Father 
Fullman approves my treatment of 
religion, though he is more inclined, 
as befits his calling, to “pity” than 
to “condemn” the evangelistic athe- 
ists who so largely staff the social 
science departments of many of our 
schools and colleges that are osten- 
sibly dedicated to furthering the 
ways of the Lord. About academic 
freedom he has nothing whatever to 
say. Hence it is in the remaining 
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section of my book—where I deal 
with economics — that I lose both 
God and man. 

And the reason I do, says Father 
Fullman, is because I set up a 
“cleavage between God and man, 
between religion and economics, be- 
tween the individual and society. 
... It never seems to occur to him, 
or at least he gives no evidence of it 
in his book, that there is some point 
of juncture between religion and 
human affairs. He fails to demon- 
strate that religious values must en- 
ter into all of life.” 


‘Tus is the substance of Father 
Fullman’s objections. He repeats 
these charges, changing only a 
comma here, or an expletive there, 
a half dozen times. In addition, he 
reads me a fatherly lecture alleging 
that (a) I am unacquainted with 
the excesses of nineteenth century 
capitalism and the evils of depres- 





William F. Buckley, Jr., meets Father 
Fullman’s strictures on his book, God and 
Man at Yale, with candor and forthrightness. 
Mr. Buckley, a brilliant, and controversial 
figure even in his student days, graduated 
from Yale in 1950 where he was chairman 
of the Yale Daily News. He was also a 
leading member of the Debating Society, and 
one of the team that scored a victory over 
Oxford on the subject of “Socialism vs. 
Capitalism.” 
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sions, (b) I am ignorant of the 
great social encyclicals of the recent 
popes, (c) I imply that all good 
Christians must be individualists, 
and (d) I am very young. 

To the central charge —that I 
divorce religion and economics — I 
frankly plead an innocent and flab- 
bergasted “not guilty.” Clearly, 
Father Fullman suffers from a suf- 
focating methodological incompe- 
tence, as revealed by the statement 
that I refuse in any way to relate 
religious and marketplace behavior, 
fast followed by the charge that I 
imply that all good Christians must 
be individualists! Either I do, or I 
do not in some way link God with 
man. If I do, then Father Fullman’s 
case evaporates. If I do not, then 
he can hardly imply that I consider 
individualist economics to bring 
with it a divine sanction. Yet 
Father Fullman would have it both 
ways. 


ok * * * 


Te the extent, then, that his objec- 
tions are intelligible, let me answer 
them with a candor that may, when 
all is said and done, serve to fortify 
his indictment of my book. I 
stated in the Foreword (p. xvii) 
that I did not intend to write an 
apologia either for Christianity or 
for individualism, that I would 
“proceed on the assumption that 
Christianity and freedom are ‘good’ 
without ever worrying that by so 
doing, I am being presumptuous.” 

In other words, I did not deem it 
my concern, in this particular tract, 
to explain to my readers why I be- 
lieve God exists and why I believe 
in the divinity of Christ, any more 
than I considered it relevant to ex- 
plain why I believe economic free- 
dom conduces to maximum pros- 
perity, why I believe economic free- 
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dom is the foundation of political 
freedom, or even why prosperity 
and freedom are desirable. These 
were all assumptions—tacit, it is 
true, but stridently evident. 

Quite consistently, I think, I did 
not introduce theological justifica- 
tions for the free marketplace; but 
it does violence to reasonableness 
to infer that because I did not do 
this, I insist on a rigid dichotomy 
between Christianity in church and 
Christianity in Wall Street. To put 
it the other way ’round, what evi- 
dence has Father Fullman that my 
stated belief in God and His Com- 
mandments is hypocritical and 
meaningless? Because nothing short 
of the most contemptible hypocrisy 
would cause me on the one hand to 
acknowledge a transcendent alle- 
giance to a Christian God, and on 
the other, to avow a belief in an eco- 
nomic system that collides with His 
teachings. In short, it is more than 
gratuitous to assume that I have 
“created a cleavage” between God 
and man; it is an unreasonable, un- 
warranted, desperate interpolation. 


New. I am willing to believe that 
Father Fullman didn’t mean to im- 
ply what he actually did imply. 
There are other causes for his fury. 
I believe these to be his personal 
predilections for a strong central 
government encharged with guar- 
anteeing the blessings of security 
and equality for all members of 
society. Feeling as he does, I inter- 
pret his attack on my book (which 
is certainly vulnerable; but not, in 
my opinion, to Father Fullman’s 
particular criticisms), as manifest- 
ing nothing more than his highly 
sensitive allergy to any position that 
does not deem it a proper or desir- 
able function of the State to regi- 
ment the lives of its citizens. 
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On this point, Father Fullman 
makes claims so extravagant as to 
shock those men whose afflatus is 
less vivid. For he implies that God 
is on the side of the New Deal. If 
this is so, then it’s quite right that, 
as an anti-New Dealer, I am work- 
ing against the will of God. This 
is, I suppose, what Father Fullman 
and I have to talk about, the differ- 
ence between us being that I con- 
sider God’s attitude toward State 
Welfarism to be conjectural, while 
Father Fullman does not, and that 
my relationship with God is one of 
unilateral admiration, while Father 
Fullman’s is more democratic. 


Ler me begin by distinguishing 
very carefully between a divine 
sanction behind human behavior, 
and a divine sanction behind any 
particular economic system. In 
line with the popes’ refusal to com- 
mit themselves to the virtues of any 


particular system of government, 
stressing that the good life can be 
led under a democracy, or a mon- 
archy, or an aristocracy, I believe it 
is also true that the good life can 
be led in a variety of economic sys- 
tems. We discard from our reck- 
oning, of course, such patently 
unpalatable extremes as absolute 
totalitarianism or unrestrained ma- 
joritarianism in politics, and anar- 
chism and doctrinaire socialism in 
economics. 

I heartily agree, in other words, 
that religion must inform the indi- 
vidual in all his activities. I feel 
that religion must guide the individ- 
ual when he faces such questions as 
what are honorable and what are 
dishonorable means of amassing 
wealth, and what are responsible 
and irresponsible means of disburs- 
ing this wealth. But I do not be- 
lieve that God has passed judgment 
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against the traditional adjustments 
that the American people have se- 
lected to arbitrate the universal con- 
flict between the insatiable appetites 
of man and the scarcity of eco- 
nomic resources. 

I believe that the great American 
adjustment — economic freedom — 
has presented highly convincing 
credentials as a basically humani- 
tarian, dignified, and realistic sys- 
tem of economic behavior. What 
else can you say of a system that 
has maximized individual freedom 
and individual prosperity? We can 
only condemn it if there is evidence 
that both prosperity and freedom 
are contrary to the wishes of God, 
and the Church does not take this 
position. 


* * * * 


T an certainly aware of the “ex- 
cesses” of nineteenth century lib- 
eralism, and I wonder why Father 
Fullman failed to note my acknowl- 
edgment of them (p. 53). But I did 
note, in my book, that to classify 
the nineteenth century as an era of 
ruthless, cutthroat monopolies is 
about as intelligent as denouncing 
Lincoln as “that man who put his 
feet up on the desk and told coarse 
stories.” The power of monopolies 
has been largely broken by anti- 
trust laws, of which I approve, and 
cutthroatism has been adulterated 
by a code of fair business practices, 
of which I also approve. 

But it is not these modifications 
of nineteenth century liberalism to 
which I objected in my book; it is, 
rather, the hacking away at the 
planks of that basic system by way 
of egalitarian tax laws, by the main- 
tenance of gagging bureaucracies, 
by capitulation to the demands of 
special interest groups, by the in- 
creased power and centralization of 
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the government, by inflation and 
fiscal skulduggery, and the rest of 
it. It is these measures that are 
leading us, inexorably — with the 
consent of Father Fullman, and 
with my disapproval—away from 
the great adjustment that enabled 
this country to get where it has. 

I have further maintained that 
our march down the primrose path 
of collectivism, far from alleviating 
the social evils of Manchesterism, 
will ultimately aggravate them, and 
nail down the coffin-lid on individ- 
ual freedom besides. 

It is quite correct that Leo the 
XIII, Pius XI and Pius XII have 
excoriated “nineteenth century Lib- 
eralism.” It is also true that they 
have condemned socialism with un- 
ecclesiastical ferocity. Also, the 
Holy Fathers have emphasized the 
importance of the institution of pri- 
vate property, insisting that the 
right to possess property is “derived 
from nature.” And, of course, the 
popes have time and again spelled 
out the pre-eminence of the family. 


Now, I confess I cannot categorize 
the stand of the popes on the eco- 
nomics issues I discussed in my 
book, because the relevant encycli- 
cals are sometimes less than clear, 
and sometimes, I feel, perplexing. 
But I refuse to believe that Pius XII 
should be so naive as to believe that 
the right to private property can 
long endure in a society that has 
abandoned natural laws, and any 
meaningful concept of private own- 
ership. And can the pre-eminence 
of the family and the primacy of 
Christianity long withstand a pub- 
lic educational system that is for- 
bidden from teaching religion, or a 
government that refuses on the one 
hand to aid the private schools, 
while bent, on the other hand, on 
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razing incomes so as to make the 
maintenance of private schools a 
luxury impossible to indulge? 

It’s not likely that the institution 
of private property, on which eco- 
nomic freedom and political free- 
dom sit, will long arrest the preda- 
tory impulses of the American 
people so long as such statements as 
“no enlightened society, no repu- 
table philosopher can uphold the 
concept of the right of private prop- 
erty” set the tone of an entire eco- 
nomics department at one of our 
leading universities. Yet just such a 
statement was made by the most in- 
fluential professor of economics at 
Yale University. It is supported by 
the attitudes of the textbooks I criti- 
cized. And, yes, these textbooks 
are used in some Catholic colleges 
and universities. 


F rnen FULLMAN could, with profit, 
check the emphatic papal denun- 
ciation of centralization (in “Quad- 
ragesimo Anno”) against the trend 
in the United States today: 

“... it is wrong to withdraw from 
the individual and commit to the 
community at large what private 
enterprise and industry can accom- 
plish[;] so, too, it is an injustice, a 
grave evil and a disturbance of right 
order for a larger and higher organ- 
ization to arrogate to itself func- 
tions which can be performed effi- 
ciently by smaller and lower bodies. 
This is a fundamental principle of 
social philosophy, unshaken and 
unchangeable, and it retains its full 
truth today.” 


Tavs, while, as I state, I cannot 
believe the Holy Father could ap- 
prove of the march of our govern- 
ment down a road that weakens the 
prestige of religion, the institution 
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of the family, the institution of pri- 
vate property and the principle of 
subsidiarity, I readily admit that I 
am confused by some of the state- 
ments that appear in the social en- 
cyclicals. And to the extent that I 
am, I suppose I am open to Father 
Fullman’s censure. For example, 
I am filled with horror at the pos- 
sible interpretations of Pius XII’s 
statement (from the “Summi Pon- 
tificatus”), “Hence, it is the noble 
prerogative and function of the 
State to control, aid and direct the 
private and individual activities of 
national life that they converge har- 
moniously toward the common 
good.” 

Perhaps my qualms are founded 
on idiomatic misunderstandings; at 
any rate, I confess that I consider 
the genus State as “begotten of 
aggression and by aggression,” and 
as “the common enemy of all well- 
disposed, industrious and decent 
men,” — hardly equipped, on the 
basis of its historical performance, 
to superintend the common good. 
Some of the several strictures 
against the State are to be found in 
the writings of the early Fathers. 

Still, if these be differences be- 
tween my attitude and the social 
edicts of the Holy Father, then | 
pray for a reconciliation, which, | 
am confident, would be forthcom- 
ing by inviting papal commentary 
on the brand of secularist welfar- 
ism that is overwhelming the 
United States, under the aegis of 
the State. 


* * * * 


— FULLMAN asks of me, 
“Where did he get the impression 
that the dissemination of the Chris- 
tian ideology was a fait accompli? 
He seems to forget that the work of 
leavening society with the spirit of 
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Christ has always been an uphill 
struggle. That there has never 
been a time when the Gospel has 
made its way into the hearts of vast 
majorities as an efficacious power 
for good.” 

I have never considered the dis- 
semination of the Christian ideol- 
ogy a fait accompli. If I had, I 
should hardly have written a book 
exposing the anti-Christian bias of 
a great university. I am dedicated, 
as a layman, to assisting Father 
Fullman, and other spokesmen for 
Christ, as best I can in their uphill 
struggle. 

I have concentrated my efforts on 
piercing what I believe to be the 
superstitions of the prevailing doc- 
trine of “academic freedom.” This 
is the doctrine that asserts that the 
parent, the alumnus, the supporter 
of the private school, are not privi- 
leged to have a voice in giving a 
purpose to education. This is the 
doctrine, as it has worked out, 
that most successfully impedes the 
growth of Christianity in precisely 
that culture where it could most 
efficaciously take root and spread, 
the student mind. I can assure 
Father Fullman that this has been 
an uphill struggle. 


Bu I am most disheartened, to be 
frank, by the note of desperation 
that is so inescapably evident in 
Father Fullman’s article. His is the 
despondency of a man who has re- 
flected upon the lack of success that 
Christianity has had in guiding the 
thinking of mankind, in “inform- 
ing the marketplace,” and who 
turns, then, for easy success, to 
what he terms “the only power big 
enough” to resist the abuses of man, 
the State. Christianity has largely 
failed in teaching man to be a hu- 
mane employer, hence deprive him 
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of the right to employ. Man has party, if you will—are more keenly 
largely failed to spend his money attentive to the commandments of 
wisely, hence take his money away Christ? And how can virtue merit 
from him. Man has neglected his divine recognition if man’s respon- 
responsibility to his fellow-man, sibility to society is extorted from 
hence relieve him of that responsi- him by a tax collector, backed by 
bility, give it to the State. a police force? 

Then who will inform the State? The struggle is certainly uphill. 
What evidence has Father Fullman But it won’t do to leap on the near- 
that the potentates of the present est funicular. For all its appear- 
administration or of the rival ances, it’s not headed our way. 


Assumption Hymn 


by BEVERLY BOYD 


Joy to the everlasting hills! 

Her feet bruised not a flower there. 
In all the world no soul would guess 
the rose of God burst into prayer: 
rose with the dew of promise wet, 
rose, for the King of Heaven set, 
and not a word went free that day, 
reached Caesar, or Cathay. 


The hills of Rome are built with time; 
the hills of Rome are seven, 

and stars were in the diadem 

they made for her in heaven. 

That day, the Emperor looked out 
from his highest white dome; 

marked how the brilliant blue at noon 
jeweled all the roofs in Rome. 

But only God the Trinity 

said Alleluia then, 

and no one but the heavenly host 

sang out the first Amen. 





Johannes Jorgensen: 


Franciscan Pil grim 


ly is said that the appropriate heal- 
ing herbs frequently grow in close 
proximity to the noxious ones. The 
analogy is strikingly verified in the 
case of the two Danes, Kierkegaard 
and Jorgensen. All that is poison- 
ous in Existentialism, the philo- 
sophical system which stems from 
“the melancholy Dane,” has been 
counteracted by the seraphic Dane, 
Johannes Jorgensen, who is still, 
in his eighty-sixth year, sending 
out messages of Franciscan hope 
and joy from Assisi, his second 
fatherland. 

Franciscanism is the specific 
antidote for the corrosive pessi- 
mism of Existentialism, and Jér- 
gensen seems like a man sent from 
God in the midst of the secular 
world to show the coherence and 
curative properties of the Seraphic 
approach to life. He has come in 
the name of the beloved saint whose 
life-story he has recorded so vivid- 
ly to minister to the modern mind 
diseased. 

There was something rotten in 
the state of Denmark when Jérgen- 
sen was born there in 1866, some 
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fifty years after Kierkegaard. The 
air was rank with the putrefaction 
of Protestantism, and Denmark, in 
common with the other Scandina- 
vian countries, was being men- 
tally galvanized by the rationalism 
of Strindberg, Ibsen and Georg 
Brandes. 

Brandes, in particular, exercised 
a strong, malevolent influence on 
the minds of the young intellectuals 
of his time, intoxicating them with 
his neo-paganism in the name of 
intellectual freedom and joyful, 
courageous living. And the young 
intelligentsia, who had been so op- 
pressed by the life-denying creed 
of mercantile Lutheranism were 
too impatient to inquire after the 
truths of real Christianity. 

“There was a joy of assault in 
our souls,” wrote Jorgensen, re- 
ferring to those youthful days. 
“We believed that all the riddles 
were now to be solved, all fetters to 





In recent years there has been a Catholic 
resurgence in the Scandinavian North, and 
Liam Brophy, Irish journalist, here recalls 
the pilgrimage to Rome of one of the fore- 
most Danish converts, Johannes Jorgensen. 
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be struck off. We hoped for the 
end of Christianity, for the coming 
of the social republic, the resurrec- 
tion of the pagan body and the 
happiness, attained at last, of a lib- 
erated humanity.” Brandes led 
many young minds astray, and 
drove not a few to self-destruction 
by his cult of intenser life. 


J ORGENSEN was frantically in need 
of joyful living and of a philosophy 
of dynamic love, and because he 
was a man of deep desires and in 
desperate search after truth, he 
soon found that rationalism was 
Satan’s temptation to the spiritual- 
ly hungry. It proved to be stone 
instead of bread. He began, like 
many a convert, to have doubts 
about doubting. It seems to me, he 
noted in his diary of this period, 
“that there is a want of the mystic 
sense of eternity in modern man, 
and that this want makes society 
of the present day so barren and 
empty to live in.” 

Writing of himself and his fel- 
low enthusiasts he noted: “We had 
had our experiences and found that 
reality did not correspond to the 
doctrines of radicalism.” His Dark 
Night of the Soul had begun, and 
in desolation of spirit he cried out: 
“Christ, Thou wert once my God, 
Thou in Whom twenty centuries 
have believed, why cannot I believe 
in Thee, too?” He was torn be- 
tween the Imitation of Christ and 
Les Fleurs du Mal, and was on the 
verge of physical collapse when 
God entered his life and directed 
him to His Church, via Assisi. 


Tuoven nature and supernature 
were drawing him powerfully in 
opposite directions he felt that, at 
a certain choice moment, God would 
reveal Himself, and so he prayed: 
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“Lord, guide me.” The answer to 
his prayer came in an invitation 
from the convert painter, Verkade, 
who later became a Benedictine 
monk, and a companion painter- 
convert, Mogens Ballin. 

A lottery of pictures to which 
they had contributed brought a sum 
of money and with these funds the 
two friends suggested to the Dan- 
ish poet that he should join them 
on a trip to Southern Germany and 
Italy. That journey proved to be 
more than a romantic itinerarium, 
it was to be a veritable home-com- 
ing of one whose every desire and 
instinct had been Catholic from the 
beginning. 

The impact of the Catholic cul- 
ture of old Germany and Italy on 
the eagerly receptive mind of Jér- 
gensen is beautifully described in 
his Livre de la Route (Book of the 
Way), and in his soul-revealing 
autobiography. When he passed 
through the St. Gotthard on June 
25, 1894, Italy burst upon him like 
majestic music. Even the very dust, 
which he stooped to kiss, was full 
of glorious presentiments, and he 
wrote, though still a non-Catholic: 
“In thy bosom, Sister Dust, I will 
one day lie down to rest in God’s 
acre of Assisi with a view over the 
valley of the Tescio, which is stern 
and bare and terrible like the val- 
ley of Josaphat. In thy embrace, 
Sister Dust, will I rest — Sister 
Dust, from whom I am come, to 
whom I shall return, from whose 
arms I shall again arise — Sister 
Dust, dearest little sister—Sorella 
Polvere mia carissima.” 


Wirs very sound reason Jérgen- 
sen’s autobiography has been com- 
pared to St. Augustine’s Confes- 
sions, and the Apologia pro Vita 
Sua of Newman. For lovers of St. 
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Francis, indeed, the life-story of the 
Dane is the most interesting, for it 
shows one deeply akin in spirit to 
the son of Pietro Bernadone, led by 
unsurmised degrees by two stigma- 
tized hands to the Holy of Holies, 
walking, in a very literal sense, in 
the steps of the poet-saint of Assisi. 

Under the influence of Catholic 
civilization the cold, damp, mind- 
chilling fogs of the North cleared 
from his mental vision. “The 
fatigue of the North” has wearied 
many an ardent spirit unto death, 
and it was a tragic trick of fate that 
Lutheranism should have added its 
unbeautiful burden to that weari- 
ness. 

Protestantism began as a “pro- 
test” against the beauty of Catholic 
liturgy and ended as a_ protest 
against all beauty, as though the 
Lord of Life delighted to be wor- 
shiped in sheer ugliness and a cult 
of drab dogmas and dull Sundays. 

The main stumbling block to 
Jérgensen’s conversion had been 
the apparent impossibility of recon- 
ciling poetry and prayer, sanctity 
and song. The “blind mouths” to 
whom he went for guidance told 
him nothing of the Catholic syn- 
thesis, but grimly asserted that a 
deep antagonism was set between 
asceticism and aestheticism. It was 
a radiant revelation to Jérgensen 
to find in Assisi the falseness of this 
Lutheran lie. 


Wanz he allowed the Catholic 
atmosphere to clear his soul of 


Northern mists he also read the 
works of the enthusiastic converts, 
such as Huysmans, Hello, Bloy, 
and the vagrant Verlaine, and was 
amazed and comforted to discover 
how they had confronted and with 
God’s grace overcome the very diffi- 
culties he thought peculiar to him- 
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self. He attended Mass, and 
haunted the Church of Santa Maria 
degli Angeli, absorbing the beauties 
of that art which St. Francis had 
inspired. 

Chesterton said he himself sat 
for years in the very threshold of 
the Church before receiving the 
final grace of entry. At Assisi, Jér- 
gensen, though enraptured at all he 
saw and felt and praying for grace 
to render the unum necessarium, 
wavered, as he wrote, on a zigzag 
line which, though it veered from 
side to side kept one definite direc- 
tion like the line on a seismograph. 
He was still torn between two wills, 
the one calling him to return to his 
first youth and its facile way of 
life, the other bidding him to be- 
come a Catholic “because I was 
good for nothing else.” 


% * k * 


Tuer, as by swift divination, his 
vocation was revealed to him. “J 
was good for nothing else’”’ he wrote 
with emphasis, “the whole secret 
of predestination was expressed in 
this sentence. What the Holy Scrip- 
ture had said about the great saint 
was true, and it could be also ap- 
plied to me. “The Lord hath called 
me from my mother’s womb. He 
thought of my name before I was 
born. . . . He laid me aside like an 
arrow that He has chosen, and kept 
me hidden in His quiver.’ A Stuck- 
enberg, a Clausen, could be allowed 
to live and die as freethinkers; I 
could not. For some reason or 
other unknown to me the Almighty 
had reckoned in His economy with 
such an insignificant person as J.J. 
from Svendborg—he, just he, and 
no other, was to abandon his free- 
thinking and take the road to 
Canossa, the road to Rome.” 
Jérgensen did not become a 
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Catholic till the year after his three- 
month stay in Assisi. His former 
associates and literary confreres 
expected a book from him and he 
met their expectations with his 
Livre de la Route. They had looked 
forward to a book written in the 
old Brandes manner, brilliant, skep- 
tical and witty with caustic com- 
ments on the “superstitions” of the 
South. Instead he gave them what 
was a glorification of the Faith, al- 
most a piece of apologetics brimmed 
with the happy enthusiasm of a 
man who has found life’s enduring 
treasure. 

In it he addressed his compan- 
ions out of the old life that now 
seemed so far away: “You believe 
you are seeking truth, happiness 
and liberty, but in reality these are 
but pretexts for avoiding a frank 
examination of the problem of your 
life. I also have sought truth, lib- 
erty, happiness; I have sought 
them till the day I returned to the 
Christian Faith.” It was a Jesuit 
priest who, in 1896, crowned the 
work begun in Assisi by receiving 
Jorgensen into the Church. 


* * * * 


Tue past fifty-six years of the life 
of this remarkably versatile writer 
have been spent in unending glori- 
fication of God and in expositions 
of Francis¢anism. Like that other 
versatile convert, Chesterton, again, 
his literary| output has been pro- 
digious. He has published twelve 
volumes of verse, thirteen novels 
and collections of stories, forty vol- 
umes of biography, travel studies 
and belles-lettres. 

I do not hesitate to call his life of 
St. Francis his masterpiece. It was 
natural that the poet-saint should 
exercise a profound influence over 
him; it was in the ways of Provi- 
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dence that he should be drawn to 
Assisi to breathe the very air of 
Franciscanism and clear his lungs 
of Lutheranism, and it was inevi- 
table that his literary genius should 
urge him to make known and loved 
that Saint whose spirituality is so 
obviously the specific healing-power 
required by the stunted and muti- 
lated soul of modern man. 

I know of no book among the 
many volumes written about the 
Franciscan Galilee of Umbria which 
can so completely revive its clarity 
and freshness in the mind of the 
reader as JOrgensen’s Franciscan 
Pilgrimages. He is, of course, a 
poet, and thereby endowed with the 
synthetic vision and the innocent 
eye, so he can set things down in 
their essential realness, unencum- 
bered with the irrelevancies that 
dim the intensity of feeling for the 
rest of mortals. He has in a superb 
degree the faculty of conveying his 
enthusiasm to others, and of mak- 
ing them sharers in the sun-flooded 
joy he felt in Greccio many years 
ago. 

* * * * 


Au his long and fruitful life Jér- 
gensen himself has remained a 
Franciscan pilgrim. The greater 
part of his life has been spent in 
and around Assisi. He had to quit 
the little town when World War II 
broke over his bel paese, Italy. By 
a series of providential events the 
town was not damaged by the waves 
of slow and devastating war that 
swept over the rest of the hapless 
country. 

Early in World War I, Jorgensen 
had written an indictment of the 
German invasion of Belgium en- 
titled Klokke Roland (translated as 
False Witness). The Nazis remem- 
bered that book, and so the pilgrim 
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was obliged to return to Sweden for 
sanctuary. He employed his exile 
in the composition of a life of St. 
Birgitta of Vadstena, which is to be 
published in English next year by 
Longmans, the publishers of his 
Francis of Assisi. 

He has returned to the congenial 
atmosphere of his beloved Assisi, 
where, in a house in the Via Santa 
della Rose, he passes each day, 
from 7:15 a. m. to 11:15 p. m. in 
turning the copious and colorful 
leaves of memory and receiving 
other Franciscan pilgrims in the 
name of the Poverello, that gentle 
master of his soul. And as he lis- 
tens to the Angelus vibrating 
through the crystal-clear air from 
Santa Maria degli Angeli he must 
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sometimes be reminded of his own 
metaphor with which he began his 
life-story: “I sit like an old bell- 
ringer in one of the belfries of 
Flanders, Saint Rombaud at Ma- 
lines or Saint Sauveur in Bruges, 
making memories ring a carillon, 
and listening to the music, now sad, 
now triumphant, of my life.” 

In the home-town of St. Francis, 
one of the most lovable of his lay 
disciples waits the fulfillment of 
the prophecy he wrote half a cen- 
tury ago when he was still en route 
to this repose. With Franciscan 
serenity he awaits the embrace of 
Sorella Polvere, Sister Dust, in 
whose bosom, so he wrote, “I will 
one day lie down to rest in God’s 
acre of Assisi.” 


Song Against Sorrow 


by SISTER MARYANNA CHILDS, O.P. 


Now I have taken thought against that ultimate day, 

That always-spring-dawn when our Lord will say 

To you, “Beloved, haste and come away.” 

When I must school my heart to hear your laughter and your words 
Re-echoed in the singing of the birds; 

In windswept blossom boughs to glimpse your grace; 

Under the wakeful stars, only to dream your face. 

And yet, beyond all symbols I shall know 

With certainty because faith tells me so 

That in the bond of love you truly are 

Nearer than music, fairer than flower, brighter than any star. 





Communist Injiltration of 
Scarsdale Public Schools 


by WILLIAM C. KERNAN 


Tene is Communist infiltration 
of the public school system of 
Scarsdale, New York. Unmistakable 
evidence has been produced pro- 
gressively over the past three years 
by the non-sectarian Scarsdale Citi- 
zens Committee to prove it. In not 
one instance has the Scarsdale 
Board of Education, nor any of its 
supporters, refuted the evidence 
which, by every standard regarding 
what constitutes Communist infil- 
tration, points clearly to its pres- 
ence in the Scarsdale school system. 

The Scarsdale Citizens Commit- 
tee discovered in 1949 that the Com- 
munists were actually accomplish- 
ing in the village of Scarsdale what 
they had planned at least as early 
as 1944 to do there. According to 
Mr. Louis F. Budenz in his book, 
Men Without Faces, the Communist 
Party charted “the invasion of the 
conservative precincts of West- 
chester County,” and in 1949 Mr. 
Budenz himself “had been re- 
quested by the State Committee of 
the New York Communist Party to 
become chairman of the West- 
chester Red organization” which 
planned “the invasion of the West- 
chester County mind, especially in 
exclusive circles.” Mr. Budenz, ex- 
plaining the method by which the 
plan would proceed, writes: 


“People of wealth in the party... 
were given the responsibility of 
working out relationships which 
would plant the Communists firm- 
ly in Scarsdale, Larchmont, and 
Bronxville. Where actual Commu- 
nist converts could not be made, 
friendly associations were to be 
initiated which would permit con- 
cealed Communists to speak before 
community organizations as ex- 
perts on foreign affairs, particu- 
larly on the satellite states and 
China. Pro-Communist books were 
to be plugged at informal dinner 
parties, in women’s clubs, study 
groups, and educational institu- 
tions.” 


Tus, then, was the Communist 
plan: infiltration of Scarsdale was 
to be centered in the strategic place- 
ment of pro-Communist speakers 
and the use of Communist propa- 
ganda books. And it was this plan, 
in actual operation in the Scarsdale 
public schools, that the Scarsdale 





William C. Kernan presents the irrefraga- 
ble evidence gathered by the Citizens Com- 
mittee, of which he is a leading member, 
revealing the Communist infiltration of the 
Scarsdale public schools. Dr. Kernan, for 
twenty-three years an Episcopal clergyman, 
was received into the Catholic Church in 
May. 
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Committee discovered to public 
view in the years 1949 to 1952. 

It was in 1948, before Mr. 
Budenz’s book, Men Without Faces, 
was published, that Mr. Otto E. 
Dohrenwend, prominent Catholic 
layman and chairman of the Citi- 
zens Committee, decided that “the 
deluded complacency of so many 
citizens” concerning Communism 
existed “because they regarded 
Communism as merely a theory of 
social and political science, naively 
ignoring the practical reality of 
Communism as an atheistic, ty- 
rannical world-wide conspiracy 
against religion, freedom, and coun- 
try.” Mr. Dohrenwend became con- 
vinced that “the conspiracy was at 
work in every community in the 
land and that it would be unwise to 
except Scarsdale.” 

In late 1947, Mr. Dohrenwend 
learned that Paul Draper, the 
dancer, had addressed a Commu- 
nist front meeting in a Scarsdale 
private home. He also noted that 
Vera Micheles Dean, a notorious 
apologist for Stalinism, had lec- 
tured in the High School under the 
auspices of the Scarsdale Teachers 
Association. He further noticed 
that speakers with Communist 
front records, like Ernest O. Melby, 
were being invited to address 
Scarsdale PTA meetings. 


I. occurred to Mr. Dohrenwend 
that “one of the ways to pervert the 
minds of young Americans would 
be to introduce into the schools the 
works of the Communist writer, 
Howard Fast.” Acting on that in- 
tuition, he wrote a letter to the 
Scarsdale High School on October 
18, 1948, asking whether any novels 
by Fast were being used in the 
schools. The reply that Mr. Dohren- 
wend received was revealing indeed 
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—eleven novels by Fast were in the 
High School library, one or more of 
them having been purchased every 
year, except 1946, from 1941 to 
1948! Infiltration of Scarsdale by 
books—according to plan. 

Fast does not conceal his mem- 
bership in the Communist party. 
He is blatant in his admiration of 
it. On November 10, 1949, the 
Daily Worker reported a speech by 
Fast in defense of the eleven Com- 
munists, who have since been con- 
victed of conspiracy to teach and 
advocate the overthrow of the 
United States Government by force 
and violence, in which he stated: 
“... inthe Communist Party is en- 
shrined the future and the hope of 
mankind . . . there is no nobler, no 
finer product of man’s existence on 
this earth than the Communist 
Party.” This is the man from 
whose books Scarsdale children are 
supposed to learn the truth about 
American history. 


Poste analysis of three of Fast’s 
books by the Citizens Committee 
demonstrated that they were Com- 
munist propaganda disguised as 
American history. The New York 
World-Telegram and Sun stated 
editorially on November 30, 1950: 
“Mr. Fast is not merely a member 
of the Communist party. He is a 
professional writer who has delib- 
erately, shockingly perverted, dis- 
torted, or denied facts of American 
history. He has vilified American 
ideas and ideals. He has sought 
to foment prejudices and_ hatred 
among classes, races, and religious 
groups in this country.” 

One of the Fast books to which 
the Citizens Committee especially 
called attention, as not only ped- 
dling the Communist line but also 
as blasphemous and obscene, was 
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Citizen Tom Paine. A staff com- 
mittee of the High School, ap- 
pointed to re-examine the book, 
came to the “thoughtful conclu- 
sion” that “the fictionalized biogra- 
phy Citizen Tom Paine by Howard 
Fast meets our prescribed criteria 
in such a fashion as to warrant its 
continued inclusion in the library 
of the Scarsdale High School.” 
Gratuitously, the evaluating com- 
mittee said: “If Howard Fast is a 
Communist, we did not find him 
following the party line in this 
book.” 

The fact is that Citizen Tom 
Paine reeks with the Communist 
line. For its thesis is that the 
American Revolution was a elass 
movement; that, as the Communists 
urge, it turned international war in- 
to civil war; that the Communists 
today are completing what our revo- 
lutionary forefathers began in the 
eighteenth century. 

As for Fast: he acknowledges he 
is a Communist; his passport was 
revoked by the U. S. State Depart- 
ment; he has served a jail sentence 
for contempt of Congress; his pro- 
Communist books are circulated in 
Iron-Curtain countries. Yet, to this 
day, no one in the Scarsdale school 
system has admitted that the Citi- 
zens Committee was right about 
Howard Fast. So far as the Com- 
mittee knows, his works are still in 
the High School library. Commu- 
nist infiltration of Scarsdale by 
books—according to plan. 


| more deeply, the Citizens 
Committee discovered other works 
by pro-Communist authors in use 
in the Scarsdale school system: 
Paul Robeson, Citizen of the World, 
by Shirley Graham, on an 8th Grade 
Recommended Reading List (re- 
moved from the Reading List fol- 
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lowing exposure by the Citizens 
Committee); The Unvanquished, by 
Howard Fast, as a 12th Grade text- 
book; American Democracy Today 
and Tomorrow, by Goslin, Storen, 
and Goslin, which recommends 
reading lists including over twenty- 
five authors ‘with Communist front 
records (discontinued as a textbook 
following exposure by the Citizens 
Committee); Public Affairs Pamph- 
lets, edited by Maxwell Stewart, 
a notorious Communist fronter; 
and an anthology of American and 
British poetry by Louis Unter- 
meyer, listed as a sponsor and 
moderator of the Panel on Writing 
and Publishing at the Communist- 
inspired Waldorf Peace Conference 
in March, 1949, and with a record 
of affiliation with many Communist 
front organizations. Poems by 
Langston Hughes (included in the 
Untermeyer anthology) who is 
listed by the U. S. House Committee 
on Un-American activities as having 
been affiliated with at least seventy- 
one Communist front organizations 
and who once wrote a blasphemous 
poem called “Goodbye Christ.” 

A catalog of the Communist 
Party’s Workers Bookshop in New 
York City lists sixteen authors 
whose books are used in the Scars- 
dale school system. There are over 
thirty-five authors, with records of 
aiding the Communist cause, repre- 
sented in the High School library, 
including the following names: 
Herbert Aptheker, Norman Corwin, 
Louis Dolivet, W. E. B. DuBois, 
Harrison Forman, Alfred Kreym- 
borg, Corliss Lamont, Owen Latti- 
more, Richard Lauterbach, Carey 
McWilliams, Edgar Snow, Anna 
Louise Strong, T. H. White, Anna- 
lee Jacoby, George Seldes, Vera 
Micheles Dean, Lillian Hellman, 


- Otto Klineberg, Arthur Miller, Vil- 
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hjalmur Stefansson, 
Rhys Williams. 

The significance of this list of au- 
thors, whose works are in the Scars- 
dale High School library, cannot be 
overestimated. For the writers 
cited are outstanding among those 
who have aided and abetted the 
Communist cause by the cultural 
manipulation of American intellec- 
tuals. 

In contrast, when the Citizens 
Committee last checked, out of 
more than eighty titles recom- 
mended by the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce as an authentic bib- 
liography on Communism, the 
Scarsdale High School library had 
only four and not a single Federal 
or State government report on Com- 
munism. 

The 1948 California Senate Re- 
port states that one of the princi- 
pal “transmission belts” for Com- 
munist penetration of American 
schools has been the Committee on 
Education of the National Council 
of American Soviet Friendship, 
cited as subversive and Communist 
by a U. S. Attorney General. At 
least ten authors recommended by 
this Communist front are repre- 
sented in the Scarsdale school sys- 
tem. Communist infiltration of 
Scarsdale by books — according to 
plan. 


and Albert 


I. will be recalled that Communist 
infiltration of Scarsdale called for 
speakers as well as books. They 
also turned up according to plan. 
On March 13, 1950, the speaker at 
the Greenacres PTA was Louis Doli- 
vet, referred to by Congressman Ed- 
ward H. Jenison of Illinois in the 
Congressional Record for May 25, 
1950, as “a very dangerous Stalin- 
ist agent and a member of the In- 
ternational Communist Apparatus,” 
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The same issue of ‘the Congres- 
sional Record includes an article by 
A. Rossi, prominent French writer, 
which states that Dolivet is really 
Ludwig Brecher, a native of Ru- 
mania, that Brecher, alias Dolivet, 
was known as Udeanu in the French 
Communist movement of the 1930’s; 
that the principal instrument of the 
French Communist Party in the 
suppression of the newspaper 
Monde was Udeanu (Brecher) 
(Dolivet); that Dolivet had worked 
under the notorious German Com- 
munist, Willy Munzenberg, prior 
to the Russian-German pact of 
1939. 

The Citizens Committee has in its 
possession an article entitled, “In 
the Defense of Democratic Liberties 
and Peace,” written by Dolivet for 
International Press Correspond- 
ence, Official publication of the 
Communist International. Dolivet 
was denied American citizenship 
for which he applied in June, 1946, 
and, on November 4, 1950, the press 
reported that Dolivet had been re- 
fused re-entry into the United 
States. Of course, Dolivet’s advance 
billing in Scarsdale gave no hint of 
his Communist record. 

When the Citizens Committee 
apprised the Scarsdale Board of 
Education of the facts about Dolivet 
to show that a public school build- 
ing had been used by an Interna- 
tional Communist, the Board bland- 
ly stated: “The programs are the 
responsibility of the Parent-Teacher 
Associations and the Board has no 
intention of exercising supervision 
over them.” Communist infiltration 
of Scarsdale by speakers—accord- 
ing to plan, with the consent of the 
Scarsdale Board of Education. 


0. January 3, 1951, three Scars- 
dale schools—the High Schoo] and 
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two grade schools—presented Pearl 
Primus in a lecture-demonstration 
dance program before student as- 
semblies including children as 
young as those in the 3rd Grade. 
An undercover operator for the FBI, 
who was a member of the Commu- 
nist Party for eight years, testified 
in September, 1949, before a U. S. 
Senate Judiciary Subcommittee, 
that Pearl Primus was a member 
of the Communist Party. There is, 
moreover, additional evidence of 
her affiliation with Communist 
fronts and causes. For, in 1943, she 
participated, with Paul Robeson 
and others, in a tribute celebration 
in honor of Benjamin J. Davis, Jr., 
one of the eleven convicted Com- 
munist leaders. In December, 1943, 
she performed under the auspices 
of the Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee 
Committee, a principal Communist 
front. 

She has been listed on the enter- 
tainment panel of the Concert and 
Lecture Bureau of the New York 
District, International Workers Or- 
der (IWO), cited by Attorney Gen- 
eral Tom C. Clark in 1947 and 1948 
as subversive and Communist. On 
April 28, 1952, the Daily Worker 
announced that the U. S. State De- 
partment had picked up Miss Pri- 
mus’s passport. 

But, in spite of her Red record, 
she was roundly defended by her 
Scarsdale supporters, and the Board 
of Education has never admitted 
that it erred in permitting her to 
appear in the Scarsdale public 
schools, nor has it acknowledged 
that there was anything improper 
about paying Miss Primus out of 
taxpayers money for her lecture- 
dance programs which, the Daily 
Worker for September 24, 1951, 
boasted, have Marxist signifi- 
cance. 


During the academic year, 1949- 
1950, Dean Melby’s New York Uni- 
versity School of Education, in col- 
laboration with Sarah Lawrence 
College, Bronxville, N. Y., conduct- 
ed an Off-Campus Program in the 
High School building for Scarsdale 
teachers and others. In charge of 
the program, and an instructor in 
some of the courses, was Professor 
James Bert Loewenberg of Sarah 
Lawrence, listed by the U. S. House 
Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties as a sponsor and panel member 
at the Communist-inspired Waldorf 
Peace Conference in March, 1949. 

Another lecturer was Dr. Harold 
Taylor of Sarah Lawrence who pub- 
licly advocates that Communist pro- 
fessors be allowed to teach in our 
colleges and who has himself lent 
his name to various Communist 
fronts. 


y Scarsdale Adult School is 
permitted by the Board of Educa- 
tion to use the High School building 
for its courses. Announced as a lec- 
turer at the Adult School for the 
current year was Dr. Otto Kline- 
berg. The Citizens Committee pro- 
duced evidence to show that Dr. 
Klineberg had been affiliated with 
five prominent Communist fronts 
and that in 1942 the School for De- 
mocracy, predecessor to the present 
Communist Jefferson School of So- 
cial Science, had listed him as a 
lecturer. 

Dr. Klineberg did not deny that 
he had been affiliated with the 
fronts. He did deny, however, that 
he had ever lectured at the School 
for Democracy. Listing his name 
was a mistake, he said. But a for- 
mer undercover operator for the 
FBI and a former member of the 
Communist Party both signed affi- 
davits swearing that they had seen 
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him at the School for Democracy in 
1942. One of them swore that he 
had heard him lecture there. 

Dr. Klineberg has never answered 
this evidence. Neither has the Board 
of Education explained how it hap- 
pens that a man with Klineberg’s 
record should have been permitted 
to lecture in a public school build- 
ing. In Scarsdale, where he lives, 
Dr. Klineberg had done nothing to 
help in the exposure of persons 
with Red records whose works are 
now familiar to Scarsdale residents. 
On the contrary, he did in effect 
give them his blessing in a letter to 
the local newspaper on April 7, 
1951. He wrote that he wanted the 
Scarsdale schools “left alone.” 


Bux, perhaps, the most shocking 
episode in the story of Communist 
infiltration of the Scarsdale public 
schools came on January 29, 1952, 
when Dr. Bernard F. Reiss, Hunter 
College professor, practicing psy- 
chologist, and Scarsdale resident, 
lectured before a High School as- 
sembly at a Career Conference for 
11th and 12th Grade students. For 
Dr. Riess’s record of affiliation with 
Communist fronts and causes, as 
exposed to the Scarsdale commu- 
nity by the Scarsdale Citizens Com- 
mittee, is so incriminating as to 
preclude any defense whatsoever. 
His record is too long to give in 
detail here. But to show how far 
Riess went in his defense of Com- 
munists it is necessary only to re- 
count that he signed a statement 
published by the Daily Worker on 
March 30, 1943, upholding the ac- 
tion of the Soviet Union in 1941 in 
executing Henryk Erlich and Victor 
Alter, Jewish anti-Nazi labor lead- 
ers of Poland—a deed, it will be re- 
called, so vile that every decent 
liberal, and even some very Leftist 
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people, denounced it. But the Com- 
munists upheld it—and so did Riess 
—a man who was permitted by the 
Scarsdale Board of Education to 
advise American school children 
regarding their careers! 

It is to be remembered that the 
Communist plan for the infiltration 
of Scarsdale called for pro-Commu- 
nist speakers. The Citizens Com- 
mittee has found them in Scarsdale. 
It has exposed them to the public. 
Its evidence has never been refuted 
—even in one instance. Facts have 
been answered, not by refutation, 
but by abuse, name-calling, and 
some of the best Communist-line 
jargon in the books. The Citizens 
Committee has been accused of ad- 
vocating “thought control” and 
“guilt by association”; of engaging 
in a “heresy hunt”; of “flaunting 
the processes of Government and 
denying to others due process of 
law”; of instigating “civil anarchy”; 
of believing in “lynch law.” 


Ravasme it is indeed to note that 
in Mr. Budenz’s most recent book, 
The Cry Is Peace, just published, 
there is a chapter entitled, “Stalin’s 
Entry into Education.” Mr. Budenz 
cites the Scarsdale situation as a 
prime example of Communist influ- 
ences in education, and concludes: 
“The personalities mentioned re- 
veal the extent of penetration in the 
public school system of Scarsdale.” 
So, here we have Mr. Budenz, who, 
as a member of the Communist 
Party in 1944, knew of the Commu- 
nist plan to infiltrate Scarsdale, 
testifying in 1952 that the plan has 
been actually and successfully put 
into operation — precisely as the 
Scarsdale Citizens Committee has 
been charging for three years. 

In view of what is happening in 
Scarsdale, as well as elsewhere, it 
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is vital for every Catholic to under- 
stand the strategy and tactics of 
Communism. As far back as 1937, 
Pope Pius XI, wrote an encyclical, 
“Atheistic Communism,” in which 
he said, 
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Tuere is another explanation for 
the rapid diffusion of the Commu- 
nistic ideas now seeping into every 
nation, great and small, advanced 
and backward, so that no corner of 
the earth is free from them. This 
explanation is to be found in a 
propaganda so truly diabolical that 
the world has perhaps never wit- 
nessed its like before. 

“It is directed from one common 
center. It is shrewdly adapted to 
the varying conditions of diverse 
peoples. It has at its disposal great 
financial resources, gigantic organ- 
izations, international congresses 
and countless trained workers. It 
makes use of pamphlets and re- 
views, of cinema, theater and radio, 
of schools and even universities. 
Little by little it penetrates into all 
classes of the people and even 
reaches the better-minded groups 
of the community with the result 
that few are aware of the poison 
which. increasingly pervades their 
minds and hearts.” 


Con MENTING on these words of the 
Holy Father, Dr. Dohrenwend has 
pointedly observed: “One of the 
great fallacies in the thinking of 
the Scarsdale School Board and its 
pseudo-liberal supporters is the »o- 
sition that Communist influence or 
infiltration cannot be proved except 
by producing a card-carrying Com- 
munist teacher. Fifteen years ago 
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Pope Pius XI understood what the 
Scarsdale School Board is unable 
or unwilling to understand today: 
namely, that propaganda, disguised 
indoctrination, and disintegration 
of morale are the all-important 
weapons of the Communist con- 
spiracy, particularly in the field of 
education. 

“Only about two per cent of the 
Communist Party’s present activity 
is devoted to out-and-out advocacy 
of Communism. The demonic pur- 
pose of Communism is not so much 
to win over converts as it is to di- 
vide, confuse, weaken, and demoral- 
ize non-Communist elements into a 
state of apathy, fragmentation, in- 
decision, and conflict. This . has 
been so cleverly done in Scarsdale 
that actually our Committee is 
sometimes blamed, even by sincere 
people, for the present tensions and 
animosities.” 


Carnoues must not be deceived. 
They know the Truth. They know 
that Comiaunism is Christianity’s 
sworn enemy. They must pray, as 
our Lady has told them to do, for 
the conversion of Communists and 
for the peace of the world. They 
must be alert, courageous, armed 
with grace, and, conscious of the 
protection of our Blessed Lord and 
His Holy Mother, they must meet 
the enemy wherever he appears— 
in their own cities, their towns, and 
villages. It is no doubt difficult to 
oppose Communism there—in one’s 
own community — but there is no 
other place where most of us have 
the opportunity to oppose it. We 
must raise our standard where we 
live or we shall not raise it at all. 





Tue greatest fallacy of the postwar 
era was the belief that, after the 
ghastly way the Russians had 
treated the Germans, the German 
people would hate the Russian peo- 
ple for the next two thousand years. 
No other two people in Europe have 
such a strange fascination for each 
other as the Germans and the Rus- 
sians. They feel that they are com- 
plementary to each other, and that 
together they can dominate the 
world. True, they have fought each 
other in two world wars but during 
both wars influential Germans and 
Russians went as far as committing 
high treason to sabotage the fight. 
In 1919, between the two wars, the 
Germans and the Russians became 
friends, and soon after that allies. 
The same thing is about to happen 
now. 

Russo-German friendship has a 
long, all-too-little-known history. 
Take its main headings: 

In 1682, when Peter I—known to 
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the world as Peter the Great—be- 
came tsar, Russia had no contact 
with the West. Archangel, its only 
oceanic port, was blocked for more 
than half the year by ice; from the 
Baltic, it was cut off by Sweden and 
Poland; from the Black Sea by 
Turkey. Against these three coun- 
tries Peter waged successful wars, 
assisted by Prussia and other Ger- 
man States. The outcome was the 
dramatic rise of Russia and Prussia 
as European Powers, and the de- 
cline of Sweden, Poland and Tur- 
key. 





Judith Listowel contends that, contrary to 
the general belief, Russia and Germany have 
a strong fascination for each other, con- 
vinced that together they can dominate the 
world. An experienced journalist, Lady 
Listowel is the author of This I Have Seen 
and The Hidden War and Editor of East 
Europe and Soviet Russia. She plans a lec- 
ture tour in this country early next year un- 
der the auspices of the Alma Savage Lecture 
Service. 
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Peter had many German advis- 
ers; the prestige of German crafts- 
men, technicians and professional 
soldiers, established then, prevails 
to this day. Nor have ambitious 
Russians or Prussians ever forgot- 
ten that their countries emerged on 
the world stage together. 

From 1756 to 1763, King Fred- 
erick II of Prussia—known to the 
world as Frederick the Great— 
fought Austria and Russia for the 
possession of Silesia. When all 
seemed lost to the Prussians, Em- 
press Elizabeth of Russia died; her 
successor, Empress Catherine II, 
made a separate peace with Fred- 
erick—saving him not only from 
defeat, but opening the way to 
Prussian hegemony in Europe. At 
that time it was said that Catherine 
was a Prussian agent. That was not 
true; she merely carried out a pol- 
icy popular with the leading person- 
alities of her Court. 

Catherine’s successor, Tsar Paul I, 
so much admired Prussia that he 
introduced Prussian military meth- 
ods, including the goose-step, into 
the Russian Army. Between 1772 
and 1794, Russia and Prussia par- 
titioned Poland, thus becoming 
neighbors, and strengthening their 
positions as great Powers. 


Tue extraordinary relationship be- 
tween Prussia and Russia was well 
illustrated at the time of Napoleon. 
In 1812, when Napoleon invaded 
Russia, he compelled the King of 
Prussia to contribute several thou- 


sand soldiers to his armies. But 
the best Prussian general, Count 
Yorck von Wartenburg, without the 
knowledge of the King, made a 
secret agreement with the Russians 
at Tauroggen. This was regarded 
as the cornerstone of the liberation 
from the French yoke. Inciden- 
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tally, it was the first case in history 
of a Prussian general acting behind 
the back of his King-——although he 
later sanctioned Yorck’s action. 

A descendant of this German gen- 
eral—Count Peter Yorck von War- 
tenburg—was one of the moving 
spirits of the conspiracy against 
Hitler in 1944, and was executed by 
the horrible method of slow stran- 
gulation. Peter Yorck may also 
have known who provided the So- 
viet leaders with information 
throughout World War II—but of 
this more later. 

During the Vienna Congress, the 
Prussians and the Russians acted 
in close accord. The Holy Alliance, 
the invention of the Austrian Chan- 
cellor, Prince Metternich, played an 
infinitely greater part in Russo- 
Prussian relations than in anything 
else. Take only two examples: in 
1830, 1848 and 1863 the Prussians 
offered help to the tsars against 
their “Polish rebels”; throughout 
the period the Russians offered help 
to the Prussian kings against their 
“troublesome Liberals.” 

Otto von Bismarck, the greatest 
of Prussian statesmen, was con- 
vinced that Germany could only be- 
come a world Power if she kept on 
good terms with Russia. Even at 
the height of the friendship with 
Austria, when the Triple Alliance 
(Germany, Austria, Italy) was cre- 
ated, the Iron Chancellor—as Bis- 
marck was known to the world— 
negotiated a secret pact with Rus- 
sia. The Kaiser—William Il—did 
not understand Bismarck’s wisdom, 
hence he “dropped the pilot”—the 
fateful event so well illustrated by 
Punch in 1890. The next German 
Chancellor, Count Caprivi, gave up 
the “reinsurance” treaty with Rus- 
sia. With this he sowed the seeds 
of the first World War. 
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Tue German General Staff was al- 
ways keenly alive to the advantages 
of the Tauroggen Policy of friend- 
ship toward Russia. After 1918, its 
members determined that Germany 
should never again fight a war on 
two fronts. By agreement, the Ger- 
man authorities had allowed Lenin 
to pass through Germany on his 
way back to Russia in 1917. Had 
America not entered the war, the 
separate peace of Brest-Litovsk 
would have saved Germany. But 
before the Versailles Treaty was 
signed, General von Seeckt—who at 
the end of World War I was Chief 
of Staff of the Turkish Armies— 
sent an associate of those days to 
Moscow. The man who flew in 
October, 1919, to Russia, was none 
other than the legendary Turkish 
hero, Enver Pasha. 

His plane had to crash-land near 
Kovno, and Enver’s party was taken 
into custody by the British military 
authorities then in control of the 
town. Enver did not betray his 
identity, although he was one of 
the three “Turkish travelers” inter- 
rogated. The Russian interpreter 
carried letters which went to prove 
that Hesse, the pilot, had two tasks 
to perform in flying the aircraft to 
Moscow: To start trade relations 
with the Soviet Government; to 
take a person to Germany who was 
said to be of great importance to 
the Bolshevik Government. The 
machine was the latest Junker type 
and Hesse was to inquire into the 
possibility of establishing a factory 
in Russia. (The present writer dis- 


cussed this episode of history with 
Enver Pasha’s son, Colonel Enver, 
in 1950 in London, where he was 
Assistant Turkish Air Attaché.) 

In August, 1920—just after the 
Poles had defeated the Russians be- 
fore Warsaw—Enver Pasha wrote 
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to von Seeckt that he was in touch 
with certain Russians who would 
welcome an incident in the Polish 
Corridor, which would give the 
Germans an excuse to intervene. 
Von Seeckt disregarded this “invi- 
tation.” But at the end of 1920, 
he formed “Sondergruppe R” as an 
internal branch of the Reichwehr 
Ministry. This was to maintain 
liaison with the Russians and its 
first move was to send a delegation 
of three to Moscow, consisting of 
Major Tschunke, later German Mili- 
tary Attaché in Moscow, Lt. Col. 
Schubert, a former German Mili 
tary Attaché in Russia, and General 
von Niedermayer. 


* * * * 


Ix 1921 preliminary talks opened 
in Berlin on the erection of German 
arms factories in Russia. Leonid 
Krassin was the principal Russian 
negotiator. The outcome was the 
Gesellschaft zur Férderung gewer- 
blicher Unternehmungen—G.E.F.U. 
When the financing of the G.E.F.U. 
arose, General von Seeckt turned to 
the Chancellor who was also Min- 
ister of Finance, Josef Wirth, who 
agreed to provide the required capi- 
tal. 

A Junker factory was to be es- 
tablished at Fili near Moscow (this 
did very good work); a poison gas 
factory at Trotsk in Samara Prov- 
ince; and 300,000 artillery shells 
were to be produced in Tula, Lenin- 
grad and Schliisselburg. This was 
—please note—before Soviet Russia 
and Weimar Germany negotiated 
the Rapallo Treaty outside Genoa in 
1922, to the discomfiture of the Brit- 
ish Foreign Secretary, Lord Curzon. 
(In 1926, in the Reichstag, a Social 
Democratic Deputy, Scheidemann, 
revealed this arrangement with the 
Russians. ) 
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Berween Rapallo and _ Hitler’s 
accession to power in 1933, Ger- 
many broke the military clauses of 
the Versailles Treaty with the aid 
of the Bolshevik leaders in Soviet 
Russia. In exchange, the Germans 
helped Russia to realize her first 
Five-Year-Plan and trained the Red 
Army. Let two episodes illustrate 
how this was done. 

In the late 1920’s and early 1930's, 
it was known in Moscow that, apart 
from the charming Colonel Kés- 
tring, the German Military Attaché, 
there was a large German secret 
military mission “somewhere in 
Russia.” But no one knew who its 
members were, where they were 
staying, or what they were doing. 

One day, presiding over a lunch- 
eon party in Moscow, the Polish 
Military Attaché, Lt. Col. Jan Kowa- 
lewski, could not go into the hall to 
sign the messenger’s book for his 
invitation to a military function. 
So it was brought to him to the din- 
ing room. Glancing at the top of 
the page, he saw a German name, 
with full military rank and address, 
and another, and yet another. Mur- 
muring an excuse, he went to his 
study and added up the names of 
ranking German officers who lived 

‘incognito in the Soviet capital and 
who had already received their invi- 
tations to the same function as the 
military attachés. How many more 
lived in the provinces, he wondered. 
The head of this secret mission— 
von Seeckt’s Sondergruppe R—was 
General von Niedermayer! 

On several occasions, moreover, 
Lt. Col. Kowalewski encountered in 
the passages of the General Staff 
building, officers in Russian uni- 
form who spoke perfect German— 
with a Berlin or a Munich accent. 

Another revealing episode oc- 
curred when the Lithuanian Minis- 
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ter, Balthrusaitis, left Moscow. As 
was customary in the diplomatic 
corps, all his colleagues came to see 
him off. Normally, the White Rus- 
sian station was the scene of these 
social send-offs. But as Balthru- 
saitis departed for Kovno, he left 
from another station. 


Avia the usual flowers had been 
placed in Madame Baithrusaitis’ 
sleeping compartment, the diplo- 
matic corps stood about gossiping. 
Suddenly they heard the regular 
tramp of a military company. At 
the top of the platform a column 
of young men, marching four 
abreast, appeared —led by a man 
who looked like a typical sergeant 
major. They marched in perfect 
order and their hobnailed boots re- 
sounded on the wooden platform. 
Strangest of all was the costume 
they were wearing — field-gray 
trousers and military boots, civilian 
jackets and hats. The Counselor of 
the German Embassy, Baron Twar- 
dowski (now head of the Press De- 
partment at the Bonn Foreign Min- 
istry) took one look at them, turned 
first white and then blushed purple. 
The assembled diplomats stared 
goggle-eyed at this unexpected spec- 
tacle. When the company moved 
on, they saw that each lad had an 
army rucksack and a pair of spare 
boots neatly strapped to his back 
in best Prussian fashion. 

At the other end of the train, in 
front of a reserved compartment, 
the sergeant-like figure shouted a 
martial “Halt!” The company 
stopped still; then he shouted 
“Rechts um!” a brisk of stamping 
of feet, “Einsteigen!” and the boys 
clambered ‘happily into the train. 
Noticing the amazement of his fel- 
low diplomats, Twardowski — red 
as a beet—stammered, “This is 
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probably a Communist youth excur- 
sion.” 

Everyone knew that the Germans, 
to evade the Versailles Treaty obli- 
gations, trained their tank and 
fighter plane crews in Russian 
camps. These arrangements were 
brought to an abrupt end after Hit- 
ler came to power—to the bitter re- 
gret of the German soldiers and 
permanent officials. See for in- 
stance the memoirs of Otto von 
Doiksen, German Ambassador to 
Moscow at this time. 


Arres Hitler came to power, Stalin 
sent Maxim Litvinov to Germany 
to find out what the Fihrer in- 
tended to do, and what his chances 
were. Litvinov turned in a remark- 
ably accurate report, which Stalin 
accepted at its face value—and de- 
cided to reach an agreement with 
Hitler and to divide the world with 
him. To do this, he had to get rid 
of the Old Bolsheviks (all of whom 
genuinely abhorred Fascism) as 
well as the Communist Interna- 
tional, whose members would have 
countenanced an agreement with 
the Nazis as little as the Old Bol- 
sheviks. 

Only if we realize Stalin’s ulti- 
mate objective—a division of the 
world with the Germans—does the 
terrible purge of the 1930’s make 
sense. Stalin cleared the decks of 
all men and women who would 
have obstructed his policy of be- 
traying the Revolution. 

The Soviet marshals and generals 
would not have objected to the 
Tauroggen Policy as such—they had 
become good friends with their 
German opposite numbers — but 
Stalin had reason to believe that, 
once this policy had been inaugu- 
rated, they would have carried it 
out without him. 
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Then, too, in view of the horrible 
price in life and suffering which the 
collectivization of agriculture had 
entailed, Stalin knew that the Soviet 
public would have been pleased to 
see the last of him. So on evidence 
faked by the Gestapo, and trans- 
mitted to the Kremlin by President 
Benes, Marshals Tukhachevsky and 
Gamarnik and tens of thousands of 
Soviet officers from colonels upward 
were liquidated, many of them exe- 
cuted. (K. K. [now Marshal] 
Rokossowski was also sent to a 
forced labor camp, most of his teeth 
having been knocked out by the 
N.K.V.D. Stalin recalled him from 
this camp after Hitler’s attack on 
the U.S.S.R.) 

Stalin could have found out that 
the men accused of conspiracy and 
espionage had done nothing of the 
sort. He preferred not to make 
inquiries, because he was afraid 
that a powerful and popular offi- 
cers’ corps would get rid of him 
once he had struck a deal with 
Hitler. 


* * * « 


Tue 1939 Nazi - Soviet agreement, 
its betrayal by Hitler, the German 
invasion of Russia and the second 
World War are matters of history. 
What is much less well known, how- 
ever, is the reason why Stalin was 
able to defeat the German Armies. 
True, Lend-Lease material (espe- 
cially transport and food), and our 
strategic bombing of German towns 
and factories helped him a great 
deal. But the battles he won in the 
field were planned on the basis of 
information received from _ Ger- 
many throughout the second World 
War. Let the man who transmit- 
ted it, a Scotsman by the name of 
Alexander Foote, who ran the So- 
viet spy net in Switzerland, speak 
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for himself. In his book, Handbook 
for Spies, describing the sources 
of the information he transmitted 
to Soviet Russia by air, he says 
that the most valuable source was 
“Lucy.” 

“Lucy” provided Moscow with 
an up-to-date and day-to-day order 
of battle of the German forces in the 
East. This information could only 
come from the Oberkommando der 
Wehrmachi itself. In no other of- 
fices in the whole of Germany was 
there available the information that 
“Lucy” provided daily. Not only 
did he give the day-to-day disposi- 
tions on the Eastern front, but 
could, and did, provide answers to 
specific questions. 

It frequently happened that Mos- 
cow had lost sight of such-and-such 
an ersatz division. An inquiry was 
put through “Lucy,” and in a mat- 
ter of days the answer would be 
provided, giving the composition, 
strength, and location of the unit in 
question. Not only did he offer in- 
formation on the troop dispositions, 
information which could only have 
come from the O.K.W. in the Bend- 
lerstrasse, but he also produced 
equally good information emanat- 
ing from the headquarters of the 
Luftwaffe and the German Ad- 
miralty. 

For example, I remember that in 
1941 he supplied information re- 
garding the manufacture of flying 
bombs and plans for the construc- 
tion of ten-ton rockets. In effect, 
as far as the Kremlin was con- 
cerned, the possession of “Lucy” 
as a source meant that they had the 
equivalent uf well-placed agents in 
the three Service Intelligence Staffs, 
plus the Imperia! General Staff, plus 
the War Cabinet offices. 

In the end Moscow very largely 
fought the war on “Lucy’s” mes- 


sages, as, indeed, any High Com- 
mand would who had access to 
genuine information emanating in 
a steady flow from the High Com- 
mand of their enemies. 


Wr provided “Lucy” with this 
information? “Lucy,” who still 
lives in Switzerland, does not tell. 
But note: His “source” was accu- 
rately informed about all three 
Services, and apart from a little de- 
lay in transmission after the June, 
1944, attempt on Hitler’s life, con- 
tinued to transmit to the end of 
the war. 

It could not have been one per- 
son—or, to put it differently, it 
could only have been one person in 
a position to see top secret reports 
from all three Services and virtually 
at the moment of their arrival at 
Hitler’s headquarters. 

This means that very highly 
placed. persons in the Nazi Reich 
committed high treason for the 
sake of a rival philosophy at a time 
when their country was in mortal 
danger. They must have believed 
either that by destroying Germany 
in one form, they were opening the 
door to her existence as part of the 
world dominating Communist Inter- 
national, or by helping Stalin in his 
struggle, they were creating the 
possibility of dividing the world be- 
tween Communist Russia and a 
Communist Germany. 


Sear wisest move was to push 
the Polish frontier to the Oder and 
annex East Prussia. The most 


forceful German leaders, those 
with the most aggressive policy, 
have hailed from there. The west- 
erners—Rhinelanders of the type of 
Dr. Konrad Adenauer, the present 
Chancellor—have a different men- 
tality. The Russians wanted to seal 
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off — “plow up”—the soil from 
which had grown the rivals they 
could not defeat. But this does not 
mean that they have given up the 
idea of world domination—together 
with the Germans. Stalin knows 
that he has not the men—the sol- 
diers, technicians, administrators, 
and so on—to rule the world. He 
must take into partnership a coun- 
try which can provide these. 

Look around the world — apart 
from the Germans, who could pro- 
vide them? Britain? Yes, but in 
view of her traditions and her in- 
veterate democratic ideology, she 
would never do so. France? Per- 
haps, but from the Russian point of 
view she (and Britain, too) is a de- 
cadent country. America is in the 
ascendancy, but she is hopeless 
from the point of view of sharing 
the world with Communist Russia. 
So there remains only Germany 
—and possibly Japan. The Krem- 
lin considers Japan as the potential 
Communist leader of Asia. Should 
Mao Tse-tung turn out to be a 
“Titoite deviationist,” Stalin may 
try to use Japan to defeat China. 

* ~ * * 


Our against this background do 


the Soviet Notes to Germany 
(March 11 and April 13, 1952) 
make sense. Stalin must wrench 
Germany from the West at any 
price. The Berlin airlift stultified 
the Soviet attempt to “unify” Ger- 
many by force. Now she has to be 
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“secured” by compromise—and an 
independent army, navy and air- 
force, armament production in- 
cluding atomic research, in a United 
Germany is the bribe offered. 

Chancellor Adenauer genuinely 
fears a deal with the Soviets and 
wishes to create an independent and 
united Germany as part of the West. 
Whether he can achieve this is a 
very different question. The main 
difficulty will not be the counter- 
offer of the Western Powers, but 
German public opinion. The neo- 
Nazis, the extreme Rightists, the 
opportunists, the militarists and 
many others would rather team up 
with the Russians, whose “way of 
life” seems more attractive to them 
than Western democracy. More- 
over, the German nationalists are 
convinced that, in the long run, 
they will get the better of the Rus- 
sians—whatever brand of Bolshe- 
viks may be in power —and will 
eventually dominate them as well 
as the world. 

Only by becoming strong mili- 
tarily, by clear political thinking 
and by having a fervent spiritual 
faith can we prevent this—a worse 
catastrophe than any which has be- 
fallen the world hitherto. For 
Russo-Prussian world imperialism 
would have to fight its ultimate 
battle with the USA. There can be 
little doubt as to who would emerge 
the final victor—but by then only 
the memory of Christian Europe 
would survive. 
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Gravediggers of America 


by ANTHONY T. BOUSCAREN 


A wesscans who have read Seeds of 
Treason, The China Story, and 
other dramatic and documented 
revelations of Communist and pro- 
Communist activity in their govern- 
ment and society, will be intensely 
interested in the facts recently 
brought to light by the Senate Sub- 
committee on Internal Security. 
This committee has quietly and in- 
telligently been compiling the story 
of the Institute of Pacific Relations 
and the influence which Commu- 
nists and pro-Communists in that 
organization have had on American 
Far Eastern policy. 

Among the men investigated by 
this Subcommittee were Joseph 
F. Barnes and John Carter Vincent. 


* * * * 


Jouurn F. BARNES was secretary of 
the Institute of Pacific Relations 
from 1931-1934, and _ influential 
both in and outside the organiza- 
tion since that time. During 
World War II he served under 
Elmer Davis (together with Owen 
Lattimore) in the OWI. From 
1944 to 1948 he was foreign editor 
of the New York Herald Tribune; 
subsequently, he had both a finan- 
cial and ideological interest in the 
pinkish New York PM (later the 
New York Star). Barnes is pres- 


ently an editor of Simon & Schus- 
ter, publishers (responsible for the 
big play given Joseph Davies’ Mis- 
sion to Moscow). Four different 


* witnesses testified before the Sub- 


committee that Barnes was a Com- 
munist. 

Barnes has long been close to Ed- 
ward Carter of the IPR, as well as 
Owen Lattimore, Lauchlin Currie 
and Fred Field. The latter co- 
authored two pamphlets for the 
IPR with Barnes. Field’s first wife 
is now Mrs. Barnes. Alexander 
Barmine, Hede Massing, Karl Witt- 
fogel, and Louis Budenz have all 
testified as to Barnes’ association 
with Communism. Barmine, as a 
former Soviet intelligence agent, de- 
scribed meetings he had with Soviet 
agents Berzin and Krivitsky, in 
which Barnes, together with Latti- 
more, were described as “our men.” 

A plan to utilize both in a Soviet 
activity in Asia was dropped when 
Berzin concluded that the two 
Americans would be of more service 
to the USSR in the Institute of 





Anthony T. Bouscaren, Associate Profes- 
sor of Political Science in the University of 
San Francisco, checks up on two among the 
influential members of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations, both of whom have recently been 
under fire of the Senate Subcommittee on 
Internal Security, 
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Pacific Relations. Barmine has 
called Barnes’ association with 
Communism “active and conscious 
participation.” 


Wuen Hede Massing, ex-wife of 
Soviet agent Gerhardt Eisler, was in 
Moscow in 1937 as a Communist, 
she, her husband, and a Soviet dip- 
lomat named Peter Zubelin were in 
an NKVD hide-out; suddenly she 
noticed the American newspaper- 
man Joseph Barnes in the same 
place. Alarmed, she asked Zubelin 
what he was doing there; he re- 
plied: “You needn’t worry about 
Barnes.” It seems clear that all 
those present, 
could not very well have been there 
unless they were part and parcel of 
the Soviet movement. 

A year previous to this, Barnes 
had attended a convention of the 
Communist party in New York. 
According to Louis Budenz, only 
trusted and friendly newsmen were 
allowed in order to pass on to 
America the new line that Ameri- 
can Communism was “Twentieth 
Century Americanism.” Barnes was 
introduced to Budenz as “Comrade 
Barnes,” and Budenz related that 
Barnes was referred to in _ the 
American Communist Politburo as 
a Communist by both Earl Browder 
and Jacob Stachel. 

Barnes had an article published 
in the January, 1937, Atlantic 
Monthly describing the Communist 
convention. The title of the ar- 
ticle was “The American Dream.” 
This, in part, is what Barnes had 
to say: “Browder’s zeal for democ- 
racy ... made his party’s campaign 
for the first time a factor in national 
political discussion.” Barnes then 
proceeded to show how American 
Communism had become “Twen- 
tieth Century Americanism.” He 


including Barnes,’ 
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concluded his panegyric of the 
American Communists with these 
words: “In a world where war and 
fascism are bacteria in the air we 
breathe the few who see the danger 
and prepare to struggle against it 
may win the title they have claimed 
—-spiritual inheritors of the found- 
ing fathers.” 


Warrraxes CHAMBERS testified 
that Barnes and Fred Field were 
members of a New York Communist 
cell during this time. Karl Witt- 
fogel, former Communist and 
friend of Barnes, revealed that 
Barnes and Field began their pro- 
Communist activities at Harvard 
where they spread their ideas in the 
Liberal club at the University. At 
this time Barnes knew Wittfogel 
was a Communist yet appeared to 
be in complete agreement and sym- 
pathy with him and his views. 
Near the end of the Hitler-Stalin 
pact Wittfogel got the idea that 
Barnes had weakened in his Com- 
munist faith, and tried hard to show 
Barnes how wrong the Soviet gov- 
ernment had been to ally itself with 
Hitler against the Western democ- 
racies. A long discussion took 
place in which Barnes “stuck by his 
allegiance to the Comintern.” Witt- 
fogel said that Barnes “didn’t care 
about the facts . . . the man is just 
a fanatic.” Later on Wittfogel ran 
into Lattimore and asked him: “Is 
Barnes such a fellow-traveler as he 
was previously?” Lattimore was 
quite angry at the remark and heat- 
edly took issue with Wittfogel. 


* * * * 


One of the members of the IPR- 
pro-Communist fraternity who has 
had the most influence on American 
policy in Asia has been John Carter 
Vincent. Together with Owen Lat- 








timore, Jessup, General Marshall 
and Dean Acheson, Vincent had 
guided the course of developments 
in China culminating in the victory 
of Mao Tse-tung. 

In 1943 Vincent was appointed 
assistant to the Chief of the Far 
Eastern Division of the Department 
of State and special assistant to the 
Administrator of the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration—none other 
than Lauchlin Currie. In 1944 
Vincent became chief of the Divi- 
sion of Chinese Affairs in the State 
Department, and in 1945 he suc- 
ceeded the anti-Communist Eugene 
Dooman as head of the Office of Far 
Eastern Affairs. Later he became 
Minister to Switzerland, and pres- 
ently holds the top diplomatic post 
in Tangiers; the latter job does not 
require Senate approval—the State 
Department perhaps fearing the 
worst if Vincent’s name were sub- 
mitted to the Senate. 

Following the removal of John 
Stewart Service from the State De- 
partment for reasonable doubt as to 
his loyalty, considerable specula- 
tion exists as to whether Service’s 
friend and colleague John Carter 
Vincent would eventually also be 
eased out. 

Vincent has been labeled a Com- 
munist under oath. His record in 
the China disaster, the consistently 
strong support given him and 
Service by the Daily Worker as “lib- 
eral elements,” his appointees and 
friendships—all indicate him to be 
at least a consistent sympathizer 
with Communism—especially Com- 
munism in China. 

Vincent was present at the meet- 
ing in Washington with Lattimore 
and the Soviet Tass man Rogoff, 
among others. He also seemingly 
approved the writings of the Com- 
munist Epstein for Edward Carter 
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wrote to Epstein’s publisher: “I as- 
sume that John Carter Vincent 
would read the book with a very 
open mind... . If he were sold on 
the book he might persuade Gen- 
eral Marshall to read it from cover 
to cover.” This book, The Unfin- 
ished Revolution, received lavish 
reviews not only from Owen Latti- 
more in The New York Times, but 
from Fred Field in the New Masses, 
and from the Daily Worker as well. 


Ix the Spring of 1944, the IPR pub- 
lished a pamphlet written by Max- 
well Stewart, identified in sworn 
testimony as a Communist. That 
Vincent heartily approved of what 
was said we know from a letter 
written by a staff member of the 
IPR to the secretary of the IPR on 
February 4, 1944. 

She writes: “The manuscript has 
been read by John Fairbank and 
John Carter Vincent, among others. 
Vincent said (in confidence), and 
with a certain emphasis, that he 
thought it good and well worth pub- 
lishing. Fairbank thought these 
things should be said but in a more 
subtle manner. Without this he 
thought the pamphlet might impel 
the Chinese to leave the IPR.” 

Fairbank is presently Professor 
of History at Harvard; his predic- 
tion about the Chinese very nearly 
true. Stewart’s uncritical praise of 
the Communists drove the Chinese 
members of the IPR to protest vig- 
orously to the IPR about this 
pamphlet so well liked by the Chief 
of Chinese Affairs in the United 
States Department of State. 


Ox July 4, 1944, Henry Wallace, 
Owen Lattimore, and John Carter 
Vincent dined with Soviet officials 
in Siberia. One of the Russians 
proposed a toast to “Owen Latti- 
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more and John Carter Vincent, 
American experts on China, on 
whom rests great responsibility for 
China’s future.” Lattimore’s rec- 
ord in carrying out that responsi- 
bility is now rather well known, but 
Vincent’s role is less well known. 
His role was none the less of criti- 
cal importance for both America 
and China. 

According to Budenz, the Com- 
munist party “relied” on Vincent 
and John Stewart Service in its 
campaign to oust the anti-Commu- 
nist American ambassador to China, 
Patrick Hurley. Indeed, Budenz, in 
his official position in the Commu- 
nist party, described Vincent and 
Lattimore as members of the party. 
He testified that “the Communists 
were eager that Vincent obtain a 
place in the State Department when 
he could get rid of Hurley and... 
influence policy.” 

The Daily Worker of November 
25, 1945, triumphantly announced 
the ousting of Hurley from the State 
Department, and praised “liberal 
elements like John Carter Vincent 
and John S. Service,” as being 
largely responsible for the success 
of the Communist campaign. 


Tue most interesting contribution 
to the Vincent story was provided 
by Eugene Dooman, formerly chief 
of the Far Eastern division of the 


Department of State. He estab- 
lished that Vincent tried to bring 
Lattimore directly into the State 
Department in April, 1945, as ad- 
viser to the China division (headed 
then by Vincent). 

At this same time another mem- 
ber of the Vincent entourage in 
State was Julian Friedman, who 
was active in the IPR as well. Sev- 
eral witnesses identified Friedman 
as a Communist. On November 12, 
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1946, Friedman’s. services with 
State were terminated “without 
prejudice.” But until this hap- 
pened, Friedman played a big role 
in the Vincent story. Vincent at 
this time was a member of a key 
inter - departmental policy-making 
committee; occasionally when he 
could not come to meetings, he 
would send his assistant Friedman 
to the meetings. 

Dooman observed that whenever 
Friedman was present there were 
leaks on the secret proceedings to 
Communist and pro - Communist 
publications, which appeared in 
print the day after the meeting. 
When Dooman questioned Fried- 
man, the latter said that the only 
person he had confided in was 
Vincent. 


A: the end of August, 1945, Dean 
Acheson became Under-Secretary 
of State, and immediately replaced 
the anti-Communist Dooman, with 
Vincent, who moved up from Chief 
of the China Division to Chief of the 
Far Eastern Division. In this post, 
he became head of the inter-depart- 
mental policy-making committee. 
In one fell swoop two strong anti- 
Communists — Joseph Grew and 
Eugene Dooman, were replaced by 
two persons, Acheson and Vincent, 
who were more favorable to doing 
business with Communism, to say 
the least. 

From this time forth, Acheson, 
Vincent, and Elmer Davis did all 
they could to push through the Lat- 
timore plan for Japan, which in- 
cluded the release of all Commu- 
nists from jail and the systematic 
removal from office of any and all 
Japanese in top governmental and 
business posts regardless of per- 
sonal guilt. This group even fa- 
vored getting rid of the Emperor, 
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irrespective of the feelings of the 
Japanese people themselves. 


Is one of the inter-departmental 
meetings, John McCloy asked Ache- 
son what he thought of the view of 
a certain group of experts on Asia. 
Acheson answered: “. . . Far East- 
ern experts are a penny a dozen.... 
I prefer to be guided by experts 
who think’ more along my point of 
view.” Acheson then proceeded to 
plug the Lattimore line straight 
from Solution in Asia. Dooman 
testified that Acheson, Vincent 
and Davis wanted for Japan the 
same sort of policy as proposed in 
the Morgenthau program for Ger- 
many. 

Vincent’s recommendation was 
specifically that the opportunity for 
70-80 million Japanese to make a 
living should be restricted to the 
four main islands of the metro- 
politan area, and that their industry 
be largely agriculture, fishing, and 
minor industries. 


V incest declared in a broadcast 
later published in the Department 
of State Bulletin of October 7, 1945, 
that “democratic and liberal” ele- 
ments (including the Communists), 
would be encouraged and that “na- 
tionalistic” groups which tried to 
use force against the “democrats 
and liberals” would be suppressed. 
Asked if the “democrats and lib- 
erals” (including Communists) 


could use force against the “na- 
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tionalists,’” Vincent answered in 
the affirmative. 

Incidentally, when the Commu- 
nists were released from Japanese 
jails in 1945 a State Department 
representative was present to drive 
the number one Japanese Commu- 
nist back to his home in Tokyo. 


Ix September, 1946, following a 
warning from General MacArthur 
on Japanese Communism, Vincent 
charged MacArthur with launching 
an anti-Soviet campaign in viola- 
tion of a State Department direc- 
tive to use Japan for “building a 
bridge of friendship to the Soviet 
Union.” The State Department be- 
moaned the fact that MacArthur’s 
statement was “undoubtedly espe- 
cially embarrassing” to General 
Derevyanko, Soviet representative 
in Tokyo. 

Vincent initialed the infamous 
Marshall mission directive to China, 
which called for the inclusion of 
Communists in the Chinese Govern- 
ment. He also upheld the Soviet 
Union when it ordered an American 
vessel out of Dairen in December, 
1946, even though the Yalta agree- 
ment specifically described Dairen 
as an open port. Vincent remains 
in the Department of State at this 
moment, and only time will tell 
whether he will follow the path of 
his colleague John Stewart Service. 
Both men did all they could in be- 
half of the Chinese Communists 
as against the anti-Communists. 
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The Friendly People 


by J. M. SHEPPARD 


As our long dugout canoe pro- 
ceeded slowly up the Cayapas River 
in equatorial Ecuador, we could not 
fail to notice the increase in bird 
and animal life that manifested it- 
self along the banks of lush green 
jungle which bordered the water- 
way. A flock of parakeets, screech- 
ing noisily, came flying overhead, 
low. And suddenly one of them de- 
tached itself from the others and 
plummeted down toward us, reduc- 
ing its speed as it neared the canoe 
and then, to my amazement, 
alighted upon the gunwale where it 
cocked its tiny head and saucily 
jabbered in a staccato voice as 
though it were laying down the law 
to us gringos who had so rudely 
entered its domain. 

Spotting a yellow-gold banana in 
the bottom of the canoe, our new- 
found friend of the brilliant green 
plumage hopped down and leisurely 
ate his fill whereupon, with a final 
scolding in my direction, it took to 


flight again and was soon lost to 
view as the scintillating small body 
blended with the deep green of the 
selva. 


# * * 


Tus was my introduction to a 
fairyland where the birds of the air 
and many of the beasts of the tan- 
gled jungle morass were as friendly 
as playful children. Yet this was 
no wilderness uninhabited by hu- 
mans. It is the home of a strange 
tribe of Indians who take their 
name from the river and are known 
as “Cayapas,” a race whose origin is 
lost in antiquity but whose philoso- 
phy of life is as gentle and kind as 
the aged Franciscan priest, Padre 





Even if we cannot paddle up the Cayapas 
River with Jack Sheppard, it is restful to the 
spirit to read of that peaceful land where 
bird and beast and human consort in friendly 
companionship. Mr. Sheppard is married to 
an Ecuadorian tennis champion and _ has 
lived in Eucador for the past eleven years. 
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Ruiz, who recently passed on after 
serving the Cayapas people for 
more than thirty years. 

It seems that the good father, be- 
sides converting the Indians, emu- 
lated the works of the founder of 
his Franciscan Order, St. Francis 
of Assisi who, as nearly everyone 
knows, had a deep love for every 
living thing: birds, animals, even 
snakes. 

Many are the legends and numer- 
ous are the truths about St. Francis 
and his “way” with everything that 
walked, crawled or flew. One of his 
biographers wrote: “Of the birds in 
the woods, the sheep in the fields, 
the ass upon which he rode, the 
bees, the hares, the rabbits, he al- 
ways spoke as his brothers and sis- 
ters. When the birds sang he said: 
‘Our sisters, the birds, are pleasing 
God. A little rabbit ran to him for 
protection and it was received to his 
bosom.” 

And Father Ruiz tried to be just 
like that. More, he convinced his 
Cayapas “children” that they too, 
should love and respect the rights 
of all God’s creatures. The priest 
was so good, kind and helpful to 
these forest people that his word, 
his advice, became their law, given 
with a whole heart and a willing 
spirit. 

Today you too can witness, as I 
did, this odd but beautiful com- 
panionship between man and na- 
ture where the word “kill” has long 
been dropped from a vocabulary 
that has no need of it. 


W: remained for three weeks as 
guests of the chief of this tribe; 
swinging our hammocks in_ his 
choza and sharing with his wife 
and children, a bounteous fare of 
fruits, vegetables and the only meat 
that they consume: fish. There 


were papayas of nearly twenty 
pounds weight, pineapples of enor- 
mous girth that bulged with sweet- 
ness, and protein-rich avocados that 
would tip the scale at six full 
pounds. 

Fish are so numerous in this 
jungle river that catching them 
ceases to be sport, it is so easy. And 
at every meal, which was laid out 
on a woven reed mat in the un- 
walled house of our host, birds 
came to share our repast. There 
were many parakeets, a few large 
macaws whose plumage of red, yel- 
low and emerald green dazzled us 
with its striking beauty, and other 
birds which I, not knowing much 
of ornithology, was unable to place. 


Mosr amusing were the toucans 
whose oversized beaks, so out of 
balance with their bodies, ate with 
an unbelievable capacity, consum- 
ing more than their own weight 
within an hour. The toucan must 
be likened to a grinding mill where- 
in the grain is fed at the top and 
comes out, in an almost constant 
stream, at the bottom. Needless to 
say, our toucans were encouraged 
to stand on the railing, their heads 
and beaks facing inward, their tail 
feathers and other stern append- 
ages projecting over the rail, out- 
side the dwelling. 

Deer were frequent visitors, seek- 
ing bananas. Burros, mules, horses 
and even dogs learn to enjoy and 
largely subsist on the many varie- 
ties of bananas (twenty-one in 
Ecuador) that thrive in the deep 
tropics. Apparently deer can also 
acquire this taste for the nutritious 
fruit. 

I came to the conclusion that 
these Indians really cared for their 
bird and animal friends much the 
same as zoo attendants often 
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learn to regard their charges with 
affection. 


Bastas lizards and large iguanas, 
some of the latter measuring six or 
seven feet from nose to tail-tip, are 
particularly esteemed by the Caya- 
pas folk since these reptiles, al- 
though essentially herbivorous, also 
feed upon nearly all forms of 
troublesome insect life. Elsewhere 
in the tropics the iguana is prized 
as a food item and often called 
“jungle chicken” since their meat 
is firm, tender und white. But the 
Cayapas will have none of them ex- 
cept as an addition to their forest 
friends. It is hardly necessary to 
record that meat eating animals 
such as the ferocious jaguar, are not 
numbered among the welcome visi- 
tors to the Indian homes along this 
river. 

My Cayapas friends told me of a 
child whose mother died at its birth, 
and how this baby was nurtured on 
deer milk supplied from friendly 
deer that made their home nearby, 
and in this necessity the father 
penned up two of the deer who had 
fawns, letting them share their milk 
with his little one as well as their 
own offspring. 


Tue kindly Ecuadorian govern- 
ment has passed a law which pro- 
hibits settlers from moving into the 
Cayapas territory along this river. 
Father Ruiz went to Quito years ago 
to effect this ruling. The wise old 
priest knew full well that if and 
when the whites moved in, the In- 
dians would eventually be pushed 
back away from their land. And I 
have little doubt that the kindly 
padre also wanted to protect his 
animal and bird friends, realizing 
that an influx of settlers would 
mean a wholesale slaughter of these 
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creatures who had forgotten all fear 
of the human form. 


Tazaz is one exception to this 
rule of settlement and that, strange- 
ly, is two half-Chinese sisters who 
operate a small trading post far up 
the river. The father of these girls, 
a Hong Kong Chinaman, came to 
Ecuador twenty-three years ago, 
married a woman of poor but good 
parentage and somehow wandered 
into the Cayapas land where he set 
up a little trading store that was 
serviced, once a month, by a motor 
launch that brought supplies and 
carried away the trade goods the 
Chinese had taken in, such as 
vanilla, rubber, balsa and other raw 
forest products which the Indians 
brought to him in exchange for 
cloth, machetes and quinine, the 
latter so important in combating 
their greatest evil—malaria. 

Both daughters of the Chinese 
were born on the river, the old 
priest baptized and instructed them 
and since their father was long 
established and well liked by the 
Indians, an exception was made in 
his case when the law was passed 
forbidding settlement in the area by 
whites and cholos. 

Both the father and mother of 
these lovely half-caste girls per- 
ished in Ecuador’s horrible high- 
land earthquake of 1949. The par- 
ents had gone to Ambato on a 
combined business and _ pleasure 
trip and were buried when the 
hotel in which they were stopping, 
collapsed. And now these attrac- 
tive Seforitas, whose age-old Chi- 
nese blood mingles with that of the 
Spanish conquistadores, run_ the 
trading post themselves, alone. 
They have no one to turn to except 
their Indian friends who have ex- 
erted themselves, in this crisis, to 
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make life a little happier and easier 
for the girls. 

Every day the Cayapas chief 
sends one of his sons or daughters 
to spend the day at the girls’ post, 
chopping wood, weeding the vege- 
table patch and re-clearing their 
fruit grove when needed. There is 
no thought of payment for this 
service. It is the spirit of the tribe 
to be neighborly. 

The day I spent with these young 
ladies, no less than four canoes, 
paddled by Indians from up-river, 
stopped to unload freshly caught 
fish, a basket of eggs or other food- 
stuffs as a present to the girls who 
laughingly had to refuse most of 
these supplies which, owing to their 
quantity, could not possibly be con- 
sumed while still edible. 

* * * * 


W HEN the time approached for my 
return to Quito, my home, I de- 


cided to bring a_ particularly 
chummy macaw back with me. 
This bird was the “Mutt” of a Mutt 
and Jeff friendship which sprang up 
over the many meals that we were 
served by our Cayapas hosts. The 
“Jeff” of this odd pal-ship, was a 
small parakeet. I like to think it 
was the same one that came aboard 
our canoe that first day on the 
river. Your guess is as good as 
mine but I believe the tiny parakeet 
and the big macaw had each lost 
their mate and becoming ac- 
quainted over my cups and plates, 
decided to team up much the same 
as a pair of old widowers. Strange- 
ly, neither macaws, parrots nor 
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parakeets will ever mate again if 
their “wife” or “husband” dies. 
Yet they are sociable and enjoy 
companionship. 

So when I went down-river with 
the macaw, a light chain on his leg 
at my side, the parakeet decided he 
was not going to be left behind. 
Twice the little fellow flew aboard 
and both times I shooed him off. 
But when he returned the third 
time with such an injured expres- 
sion and mutterings of displeasure, 
I gave in and brought the green 
sprite back with his buddy, the 
macaw, to Quito. 


Tovar the parakeet is an insep- 
arable pet of my two small daugh- 
ters, Marjita and Jarita. The 
macaw, paradoxically, took up with 
our great Dane puppy and the two 
of them eat together out of the same 
dish, regularly. And when the pup 
is dozing and my daughters are off 
to the park with their nurse, the 
little parakeet and the big macaw 
get together to “talk” over old times 
on the Cayapas. 

If St. Francis of Assisi could 
come back to this world and visit 
these Cayapas folk with their kind- 
ness toward wild life, his great 
heart would overflow with happi- 
ness in knowing that he had not 
planted his philosophy of brother- 
hood “in the wind.” And too, I 
should like to think that the Saint’s 
loyal disciple, Padre Ruiz—who 
must surely be with him now, 
knows that his teachings and ad- 
monitions have been faithfully car- 
ried out by—the friendly people. 





Art and Religion 


by DORIS OVERLAND 


I. the days of Michelangelo, it is 
probable that the art patron and 
the man in the street both marveled 
at the talent of the painter and the 
sculptor, but never questioned it. 
In the days of Picasso, however, it 
is impossible not to question gen- 
ius. Its products are so startling— 
so utterly without rhyme or reason 
to the man in the street and so ter- 
rific a challenge to the intellectual, 
who finds a satisfying kind of 
snobbery in something beyond the 
appreciation of those of average in- 
telligence. 

And so the controversy rages 
long and loud. Is Picasso madman 
or artist extraordinary? Was 
Michelangelo merely an engineer of 
muscular construction? Are the 
squat little deities of ancient Africa 
a finer, truer kind of art than the 
glories of the Renaissance? Where 
may men find the highest expres- 
sion of artistic achievement as a 
guide by which to measure the cul- 
tural progress of the human race? 


I. ancient Greece the artist seemed 
to have attained the peak of perfec- 
tion in sculpture. His model was 
Man, his proportions ideal, and his 
skill in the lifelike rendering of 
muscle, sinew and flesh upon bone 
was without parallel in the world. 


By contrast the attempts of 
other nations to represent Man in 
clay and stone seemed pitifully in- 
ept and childlike. In Egypt and 
Assyria lifeless figures marched 
stiffly in profile around tombs and 
monuments and palaces. And the 
more isolated tribes of the world 
enlivened their devotions with hor- 
rendous stone idols crudely ex- 
pressing the attributes of their gods. 

Perhaps they would be startled 
if they could awake from their 
ancient sleep today and find the 
modern artist feverishly pursuing 
their “lost art.” Perhaps they 
would look at each other in won- 
der and exclaim, “Why, we always 
wished we could do better!” 

But what about Phidias who ante- 
dated our Christian era by hun- 
dreds of years? Votive incense 
burned before his mighty Minerva 
and daily devout Greeks poured in- 
to her temple to prostrate them- 
selves before her and beseech her 
for wisdom in peace and strength 





Doris Overland, brought up in her artist- 
mother’s studio and now assistant in the 
Fine Arts Department of the Springfield. 
Mass., City Library, admitting that there is 
much of value in modern art, inveighs only 
against the unintelligible distortions and 
abstractions that frequently pass for art in 
the world of the intelligentsia today. 
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in war. A pagan religion, yes—but 
it was all they had, all the noble 
qualities of man vested in gods and 
goddesses upon whom they relied 
to answer their prayers and guide 
them through life. 

And to this, their religion, they 
gave the finest of their talent, the 
first fruits of their art. They 
looked upon the human figure and 
found it beautifully ordered and 
beautifully formed—an_ unsur- 
passed creation and a worthy shape 
for their gods. And so they paid 
tribute to the handiwork of their 
own Creator by seeking ways and 
means of rendering it perfectly in 
stone. 

Perhaps Phidias would view 
Picasso and Henry Moore in horror, 
and exclaim, “What manner of art 
is this? What frightful chaos? Do 
these men care nothing for the or- 
der and harmony of the universe? 
Must they create, each for himself, 
a universe of his own as unlike the 
real universe as possible? If so, 
how can they live without going 
mad? It is indeed a mystery—the 
mystery of disordered dreams and 
eternal night. Upon my soul! What 
gods can these men have?” 


Ber the early Church fathers, who 
daily offered the Mass of the true 
God and true Man, were not un- 
mindful of the dangers inherent in 
the genius of men to create life and 


beauty in stone and pigment. As 
the hidden blight of original sin 
could rot away the foundations of 
all human action, this God-given 
talent could pervert as well as bless 
—could curse and demoralize as 
well as fructify. Pagan Greece and 
Rome had gone down in a frightful 
holocaust of bestial greed and bru- 
tality, leaving behind their magnifi- 
cent works of art which now 
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seemed no more than the glorifica- 
tion of human flesh. 

The human body, thus abused 
and rendered an exuberant temple 
of pride and lust, became a shame- 
ful thing suggestive only of pagan 
debauchery. And thus the formal, 
highly stylized art of the early 
Church was born. Flesh and blood 
reality gave way to the gentle sym- 
bol of the spiritual concept. 


Liooxme upon these early faded 
frescoes of stiff, strange, rather 
childlike faces and figures, formally 
grouped as if going through the mo- 
tions of a dance, one is not sur- 
prised that the first heresy was a 
denial of Christ’s human nature. 

The reaction to the fleshly horror 
and bestiality of pagan Rome could 
have obscured the full meaning of 
the Crucifixion and the Resurrec- 
tion, had it not been for the guid- 
ance of the Holy Spirit. Left to it- 
self the mind of man would have 
soon destroyed Christianity by gaz- 
ing at those pale, abstract figures of 
our Crucified Lord and asking, “Can 
God suffer torment of the flesh and 
die?” 

Possibly the Church fathers of 
the budding Renaissance were 
aware of this when they began to 
look with favor upon artists who 
could render flesh and blood on 
plaster, and sculptors who could 
exceed Phidias in the carving of the 
human figure. For Church art has 
always played a vital role in re- 
ligious education — and more im- 
portant than the artist’s concep- 
tion was the message it transmitted 
to the unlettered faithful. 

Indeed, only the contemplative, 
the zealous monk, and the devout 
priest could know without an image 
that God had become Man and died 
most humanly upon the cross to 
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save all men from the bondage of 
sin. Noble and serf had to be re- 
minded again and again of the 
priceless gift which Christ had 
given him. And as weird and stub- 
born heresies constantly led thou- 
sands astray, the importance of the 
liturgical artist could not be over- 
estimated. 


Moecn is made of the idea that 
the artists of the Middle Ages 
and the Renaissance were enslaved 
in the service of the Church. But the 
Venus of Botticelli and the Vene- 
tian lovelies of Titian testify to the 
uninhibited lust for “life” in the 
brush of the Renaissance artist. 
And some of the Madonnas of 
Raphael, Murillo, and Correggio, 
looking like shallow, plump, pretty 
village belles tell a sad story of the 
artists’ fall from grace. They set 
out to tell the human side of the 
Gospel story and they often ended 
in reducing the humanity of the 
Holy Family to the ordinary level 
of just any family. 

The consequent weakening of 
faith is easy to understand. Christ’s 
family was a human family—but it 
certainly cannot be regarded as just 
any family—not any more than a 
family which prays the rosary 
every night could be regarded on a 
par with a family which gets drunk 
every night. 

To tell the story truthfully the 
family of God Incarnate must be 
portrayed with a certain dignity—- 
a certain sensitivity—and above all, 
with reverence. The artist who 
dashes off a mother, father, and 
child of ordinary flesh and earthly 
appetite and calls it his own down- 
to-earth conception of the Holy 
Family is making free with mate- 
rial for which he possesses no per- 
sonal copyright. Indeed, he is in- 
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fringing upon a copyright which 
belongs to Christ alone—the story 
of His life copyrighted in His own 
blood. 


* * * * 


Gunz painting was obviously the 
next step—more honest at least 
than religious painting without rev- 
erence. Those clear-toned Dutch 
interiors with a quality of sifted 
sunlight falling benignly on homely 
domestic scenes—men and women 
with characterful faces, children 
playing, young lovers wooing, old 
folks snoozing—it was all delight- 
ful, true to life, and beautifully ren- 
dered by masters of form, color and 
content. All the skill and talent 
which had been devoted to enrich- 
ing the religious life of man was 
now devoted to enriching his nat- 
ural life. 

It was no longer of prime impor- 
tance to bring Christ to the masses 
—pictorially—it was more impor- 
tant to bring humanity to them. 
The emphasis had shifted in the ar- 
tist’s life from the study of salva- 
tion to the study of existence. And 
more’s the pity that these two vital 
studies should have been complete- 
ly disconnected in men’s minds— 
as if the discovery of existence had 
rendered salvation obsolete. 


E. GRECO is often presented as the 
forerunner of the “modern” artist, 
because he elongated his figures. 
From this, one is persuaded that 
the distortions of Modigliani and 
Picasso and Matisse naturally fol- 
low. Undoubtedly no modern ar- 
tist of Picasso caliber would fancy 
himself as an extension of El Greco 
—the “modern” ego is too pain- 
fully sensitive io be submitted to 
such mental torture. We can more 
readily imagine him thumping his 
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chest and screaming, “I am an ex- 
tension of me” 

El Greco elongated, it is true. But 
this writer was amazed when re- 
minded that this was the technical 
secret by which the amazing Greek 
obtained his effects. I was not at 
all aware that he elongated. I sim- 
ply thought his figures were beauti- 
ful, breath-taking, ethereal, mysti- 
cal. I found his Christ somehow 
poignantly true, his Mary some- 
times a little too chill and with- 
drawn, but for the most part far 
more satisfying than the plump, 
coy, most untruthful Madonnas of 
certain great masters. All in all, 
his paintings always evoked a feel- 
ing of reverence and thoughts of 
true piety—even in poor reproduc- 
tions. It seemed to me that it would 
be easy to pray in the presence of 
an El Greco. 

But the idea that El Greco—or 
even Van Gogh whom I admire— 
would win me over to the savage 
distortions and from the savage dis- 
tortions to the manic depressive 
abstractions — that idea has never 
worked out, although it’s supposed 
to. The advanced critics will tell 
you that El Greco—or Van Gogh— 
is the point of departure from the 
stuffy old academic past to the 
glorious, “anything goes” present— 
the beginning of your liberation 
from form and content in harmony 
with Creation to the arrangement 
of volumes in space—in harmony 
with the inner vision of the artist. 

* * * * 


| we of the lower classes, with 
whom the artist once generously 
communicated, can have no share 
in this new, inward gazing art of 
the elect. To say that there is noth- 
ing of value in modern art would 
be a ridiculous claim of blind 
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prejudice. But to insist upon the 
acceptance of any distortion or ab- 
straction which springs from the 
brow of a Picasso is also a ridicu- 
lous claim of blind prejudice. If the 
modern artist wishes to carry his 
“exclusiveness” to the point of re- 
signing from the human race, there 
is no reason why he must take a 
large, doting “public” into this 
earthly limbo with him. 

Now to resign from the human 
race you must first get yourself in 
such a state that you despise other 
human beings. And _ despising 
them, you naturally no _ longer 
wish to communicate with them. 
Therefore, you must say something 
which no one can _ understand. 
Other human beings must learn 
that you can communicate only on 
a plane which is unintelligible to 
them—and, of course, much supe- 
rior to their lowly plane. 

This feat may be accomplished 
with brush on canvas, with chisel 
on stone, and with an endless flow 
of words on paper. And of course 
this revolt against the demands of 
universal brotherhood is only 
symptomatic of a much higher re- 
volt—a revolt against God and the 
order of the universe. 

Only the Communists — the 
Devil’s advocates—are wise to it. 
And they—with puritanical rigor— 
will cast out all chaotic and mean- 
ingless art— because Satan has 
taught them well to make use of 
the order and harmony of God’s 
universe to defeat Him. And so the 
artist who is a rebel against the 
order of the universe finds to his 
ecstatic delight that he has suc- 
ceeded in becoming a martyr of 
Communism and a symbol of free- 
dom. 

All who experience this revolt 
within themselves can communi- 
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cate with each other, provided that 
they find some common language 
of revolt in the arts. But often the 
rebels are as pathetically alone as 
those abstractionists who have com- 
mitted suicide in protest over the 
darkness of the universe. 


Tue universe is, indeed, dark with 
the blackness of human sin in wars, 
murders, rapes, diplomatic deceits, 
and gigantic social frauds against 
the life, health, and property of the 
meek and lowly. But Kaethe Koll- 
witz could portray hungry children 
and gaunt, desperate mothers in 
bold lithographs which cried out 
against the cold charity of the de- 
frauders. This was her message 
forged in a pure flame of love, com- 
passion, and righteous anger. Con- 
trast this work with the mincing 
abstractions of Klee who fashioned 
his own universe within the real 
universe and found it too cold and 
lonely to sustain life. 

The real universe is full of hu- 
man suffering, and perhaps it is 
only to be expected when the more 
talented human beings employ their 
God-given talents to escape reality 
and all that it implies—responsibil- 
ity for sins and identity with frail, 
faulty, humanity. The human ego 
will vaunt itself by whatever means 
it can. The child will gibber non- 
sense for attention, the ordinary 
man will beat up his neighbor to 
prove superior strength, and the 
extraordinary artist will paint a 
picture which communicates confu- 
sion to ordered minds. 


I, is a pity when these pyrotech- 
nics of talented egos invade the 


realm of liturgical art. That is not 
to assert that it is a sin if Christ 
is not always portrayed as Hoffman 
portrayed Him. Dali, too, can por- 
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tray Him with reverence. It is pos- 
sible to be as broad as the Church 
and have no quarrel with any ar- 
tist’s conception which does not 
outrage the truth, even if one often 
finds a conception which does not 
please one personally or fails to 
evoke pious reflections. 

However, the zeal with which 
some modern artists attack the lit- 
urgical seems to be a little less holy 
than egotistical. They are so con- 
sciously concerned with the ar- 
rangement of mass in space or pat- 
terms on canvas. They seem to 
make us want to sit up and take 
notice by portraying Christ as He 
has never been portrayed before. 
Prayer and meditation seem to be 
conspicuously absent in their con- 
ceptions. 

Much scorn has been spent on the 
saccharine horrors of nineteenth 
century art, and much of it is, per- 
haps, richly deserved. But to con- 
demn all the quaint sincerity and 
the childlike purity of Victorian ex- 
pression would be narrow-minded, 
indeed. One little Saint of that de- 
rided era dipped her brush in paint 
and created an artlessly sweet little 
portrait of her beloved sister. She 
also dipped her pen in ink and 
wrote in an extravagantly flowery 
language of her own of the way to 
the Heart of the Infant Jesus. Her 
name was Therese. 

If we but had the taste to see all 
beauty as God ordered it—and the 
taste to find it all sweet and stimu- 
lating and good—how well nour- 
ished we would be! 


Pom, tortured Vincent Van Gogh 
dipped his brush in the spectrum 
and wielded it madly over canvas— 
now in wild sweeps and now in in- 
tense little dabs. Academicians 
were horrified—but most Van Gogh 
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canvases remain today experiences 
of life and light and color beyond 
the scope of any artist. He saw life 
as it was—only not in the precise, 
mathematical formula of length, 
breadth and volume—but pulsating 
with color and rhythm. Life may 
have dismayed him in the end—un- 
doubtedly because of ill health— 
but while he painted, he lived—not 
withdrawn into some unintelligible 
world of his own—but in the real, 
God-created universe of which he 
sang in fervent paint-poetry. 

Today the purpose of art is con- 
stantly being re-defined, altering as 
nervously as a compass needle in a 
magnetic area. True north seems 
lost forever as giants like Picasso 
anc Matisse change their lives as 
often as a woman changes her hat. 
Because the goal which this type of 
artist seeks is within himself, it is 
apt to be replaced overnight with 
another quite different goal. Thus 
arises the need of preparing the 
public mind for anything that 
might issue from the brow of genius 
—be it a recognizable dish of 
prunes, an assortment of eyes, 
noses and women’s breasts, or a 
thing of lines, dots, dashes and col- 
ors which the cerebral nerve cen- 
ters created without any help from 
the outside world. 


* * * * 


‘Tse are so many definitions of 
the true purpose of art, that one is 


safe to make one’s own. Today, 
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perhaps, the Picasso would say that 
art has no purpose beyond the ex- 
pression of the inner self of the 
artist — that even the refuse and 
garbage of his mind is worthy of 
canvas and stone and hours of toil. 
Yesterday more people agreed that 
art was a God-given talent intended 
to enrich all human experience— 
an articulation of a sane and 
healthy love of life. And once upon 
a time the noblest purpose of art 
was to bring the life and Person of 
our Redeemer to the people. 


Gis again this may be so. But 
so far not enough artists seem will- 
ing to give themselves up to find 
themselves. In his feverish pas- 
sion to be different—to make his 
own mark in the world—the artist 
is losing a precious chance to 
achieve true individuality—the in- 
dividuality of Fra Angelico and El 
Greco. For individuality is not 
achieved by devising tricks which 
no one else has ever thought of. It 
is achieved only by prayer, humility 
and submission. It is a gift from 
God—not a personal attribute. And 
if God is not allowed to take care of 
the garden, the talents will never 
grow and bear their own glorious, 
individual fruits. They will only 
become stunted and diseased and 
sterile—and all bear a nauseating 
resemblance to one another. 

The strange thing about the work 
of the liberated rebels is — you 
really can’t tell them apart. 
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by HAMILTON CRAIGIE 


Euxauine FENTRESS became aware 
of the figure sitting beside her on 
the green bench as if she were see- 
ing him through water. Actually, 
this man was at least three feet 
away, not looking at her, and yet 
Emmaline knew that she had been 
the focus of this person’s attention 
for some little time now. 

She had been alone on the bench, 
and, she told herself — not that it 
mattered—she could have seen any- 
one approaching for a distance of at 
least a hundred feet along the shell 
walk, either to right or left. It was 
queer. At one moment there had, 
she was convinced, been no one near 
the bench, and at the next, there he 
was. Certainly, she had not seen 
the man sit down. 

Emmaline had come out of the 
nursing home into the tropical sun- 
light walking stiffly, as if on eggs, 
her gaze unseeing, her thoughts on 
her doctor’s verdict of a few mo- 
ments before. She might live six 
months, the! physician had told her 
—if she would be careful. Above 
all things, fo excitement, no sud- 
den movenignt, not too much sun. 
The sun ef life, it was beneficent, 
but she must not remain too long 
exposed to !t, the doctor had said. 
An aneurysm, a tumor that she had 
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had for some little time now, could 
not be removed. 


ee the walk, with its blind- 
ing dazzle, for a moment it seemed 
to Emmaline that she could see 
Death there, waiting, ready, at any 
moment, with an impersonal ruth- 
lessness, to cut her down. Emma- 
line, not much more than forty, 
looked even younger. She had never 
married, mainly because she had 
had to look after her mother, but for 
six months now she had been alone. 
But there had been no freedom in 
it, no sudden surge to discover what 
life might hold for her. And Emma- 
line was rich. 

As she crossed the walk to the 
green bench, knee-deep in Spring 
with the blooms planted about it, 
again it seemed to her that she could 
see Death’s face. Emmaline was 
the reverse of morbid, but now, in 
the hot sunlight, she was not feel- 
ing it; it was as if she walked 
through water, not damp at all, but 
cold. She shivered, sitting there on 
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the hard bench, and then the voice 
spoke to her, as if a little rusty from 
disuse: 

“You are a little chilly; you will 
not feel it, after a while.” 

It was characteristic of Emma- 
line that she did not give the man 
her back. Instead, she turned to 
look at him, drawing in her breath 
a little, becaue he seemed very old. 
Old, and pale, with a sort of grave- 
yard pallor, and fragile, until you 
looked directly at him, and then, 
somehow, he seemed, emaciated as 
he appeared to be, of a sort of peren- 
nial toughness and hardness, how, 
Emmaline could not have told. 

Nevertheless, he seemed some- 
how pitiful. As if he had known 
sorrow; as if sorrow had somehow 
coalesced and become a part of him, 
to be doggedly borne. 


Becca was aware of a quick 
pity. Out of the goodness of her 
heart and not to be merely polite, 
she asked him: “Are you—alone?” 

The man on the bench beside her 
nodded gravely. “I’ve always been 
quite alone,” he said. 

“You have no one?” Emmaline 
asked. 

The man on the bench shook his 
head. And now that she saw him 
clearly, he seemed ethereal, fragile 
as glass. 

“You live nearby?” Emmaline 
asked. And then, hastily: “I don’t 
mean to be prying,” she said. “It’s 
not that at all.” 

The stranger bent upon Emma- 
line a faintly surprised look. It 
might have been the beginning of 
disappointment. “I know that,” he 
said. “I do not live here. I live 
nowhere, as a matter of fact.” 

There was the faintest emphasis 
on one of the words, but on which 
one Emmaline could not be sure. 
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She drew in her breath with a little 
gasping sound. The old man nod- 
ded, as if to himself, hearing that 
shallow breathing. 

“I... please pardon me,” Emma- 
line said. “But that’s too dreadful 
—your having no home. Let me do 
something, if you won’t think me 
pushing. I’m—rich. I’ve never been 
of very much use to anybody. Ex- 
cept Mother, perhaps. And now 
that I look back on it, I fear I’ve 
been selfish. It sounds theatrical, 
but I’d like—I must do something 
before I die. You see—” she said 
the words with a sort of bashful 
self-chiding—‘“I have so little time. 
Let’s not be formal, Mr.—Mr.—” 


Tue man did not help her. Instead, 
he looked at her as if in appraisal, 
without expression, his face a mask. 
More than ever, to Emmaline it 
seemed a sort of skull, with very 
little flesh on it, and suddenly, be- 
tween her and the man, there 
seemed to pass a current that was 
like an arctic breath. “I—” said 
Emmaline, faltering a little. “I’ve 
only six months, or less, to go on 
living. The doctor knows.” 

“Does he?” asked her companion, 
with a frigid smile. 

Emmaline nodded. “It may come 
today, tomorrow,” she said. “And 
that’s why I'd like to help you. I'll 
find you a place. I'll see that it’s 
yours, and that you won’t be de- 
pendent on anybody.” She half rose 
from her seat. “You understand? 
Nobody will know. Somebody left 
you money. You see.. .?” 

The man at her side said nothing. 
Emmaline flushed. “I hope I’ve not 
offended you,” she said. “Mr.—” 

“Everybody knows my name,” he 
said. “And I can see you mean it. 
And so, I'll be leaving you, Emma- 
line Fentress—” 
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“You know me?” Emmaline cried, 
astonished. 

“Of course,” said the man. “Bet- 
ter than you know yourself, and 
well enough, indeed, but better than 
ever before, Emmaline. Look at 
me. What is my name, then? 
Look.” 

Emmaline, her face waxy-pale, 
saw that it was indeed a skull that 
she looked at, hairless, of the color 
of old ivory. Words issued from it, 
the more dreadful because no lips 
moved to utter them: “I came for 
you, Emmaline, because my name 
ie.” 


€ 
“‘Dearn breathed Emmaline. 
“You are Death.” 

The apparition bent its head. “I 
came for you, at the time ap- 
pointed.” 

Emmaline, stricken speechless, 
remembered all at once what she 
had heard, almost without hearing: 
“You are a little chilly; you will not 
feel it, after a while.” Soon, then, 
she would feel nothing, hear noth- 
ing, because, soon, there would be 
no more Emmaline Fentress, rich in 
this world’s goods. She shivered, 
hearing, as from a world removed, 
the sounds of traffic, as if through 
a thickening curtain. Her eyes 
blurred, as again she was hearing 
the voice: 

“It was the time appointed. It is 
not, now. Because you wanted to 
serve, time will be given you. Time 
enough. I said that I knew you, but 
remember that I am not immortal. 
I know you now. But remember 
this: in serving others, you will 
serve yourself.” 
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Emmaline, her breath in a shal- 
low paroxysm, felt herself disinte- 
grate; she knew nothing more. 


* * * * 


Tue smooth ease of the sheets was 
not like the feel of a shroud. She 
was in bed, with her eyes open, and 
above her the face of her physician, 
his mouth open, his eyes staring at 
her as if he saw a ghost. 

It had been no more than a 
dream, then. And yet, oddly, she 
was not feeling spent. Nightmares 
usually left her physically dimin- 
ished, drained. And then she saw 
that the bed light was on, and that 
it was not morning, but night. In 
a sort of waking dream she heard 
the physician’s voice: 

“It’s really incredible! We found 
you on that bench, unconscious. 
You’ve had no dinner. And it’s 
eight o’clock. In the evening, cer- 
tainly. I’ve given you a most care- 
ful examination, and I may say that 
it doesn’t happen once in ten thou- 
sand times: the dilatation has closed 
up. Or nearly.” He continu¢d to 
look at Emmaline as if he saw the 
sun rising in the west. “So, Miss 
Fentress, barring accidents, you'll 
outlive many another altogether 
healthy person, I give you my 
word.” 


Srinsia to the door, he turned for 
a moment with a backward look. 

“Your dinner will be served in a 
moment,” he said. And then, at 
what he heard he stared at his pa- 
tient for an instant as if in doubt. 

“Service,” said Emmaline Fen- 
tress. “Oh, heavenly word!” 























Born parishes were “threatened 
with imminent invasion by Ne- 
groes.” This is the way most of the 
families in the neighborhood ex- 
pressed their feeling on the gradual 
westward migration of the Negroes, 
many of whom had been attracted 
to the city by the promise of war 
jobs and who had decided to settle 
permanently. The residents were 
tense, rumors flew around: “they’ve 
passed the streetcar tracks,” 
“they’re right on the other side of 
the viaduct.” Any dark-skinned 
person was the cynosure of eyes 
peeping around lace curtains, or 
through venetian blinds. 

In both parishes there were lay- 
men, graduates of local Catholic 
colleges, imbued with the ideal of 
interracial justice. They had some 
practical experience gained from 
interracial contacts at college and 
from volunteer work in local settle- 
ment houses. 

In both parishes there were other 
laymen, often men prominent in 
Church societies, who worked with 
their pastors in what they called 
“Improvement Leagues” whose 


chief object was to get white buy- 
ers for any home which might be 
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sold in that part of town, and to 
improve the “morale” of the neigh- 
borhood by keeping a united front to 
the threatened “invasion.” God was 
publicly requested to shield “this 
fine neighborhood, with its gracious 
homes.” 


Now comes the difference. In one 
neighborhood there was a serious 
flare-up of anti-Negro feeling, a 
flare-up which caused the city 
police to bring in its emergency 
patrols, to barricade the area 
against all strangers who might ~ 
serve to heighten the tension. In 
the other neighborhood men and 
women are meeting weekly to try 
to plan for a peaceful and happy 
integration of the Negroes. There 
have been no really serious out- 
breaks. The worst of the attacks 
have been against the local group 
that has served as a convenient 
lightning rod. 

In what did the difference con- 
sist? Was it a matter of prudence? 





This month Sally Cassidy appraises the 
contribution of the married militants to the 
work of the lay apostolate and shows that 
the family group is vitally necessary for 
effective action. 
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Was it a lack of zeal or ability? I 
don’t think so. Was one group new 
to the area, while the other was 
made up of old-timers? Yes. But 
the odd thing is that the local-born 
people failed, while the newcomers 
have a fighting chance. What was 
it then? I think the crucial differ- 
ence was that in one area the fight 
was carried by a few families and 
their friends, while in the other 
area those who tried the same thing 
were unmarried, and in the eyes of 
the neighborhood, still youngsters, 
although their chronological ages 
were identical. 


Arres all, this is understandable. 
In both cases college life had cut off 
these militants from those of their 
age who went to work right after 
high school. They soon found that 
they had different interests and, 
moreover, that college demanded a 
certain amount of study to be done 
regularly, while the fellows who 
worked were free after five o’clock. 
These spent their summers hanging 
around streetcorners and their win- 
ters in the local clubs. They talked 
and kidded and had a good time. 
The neighborhood was proud of its 
students, but felt more at ease with 
the other lads. So when the stu- 
dents tried to galvanize the neigh- 
borhood into action, the effect was 
close to nil, they could be shrugged 
off as people with queer ideas, who 
lacked a sense of reality. Later on 
they were considered close to 
traitors. 

The situation was different for 
the young families. They bought 
their homes. This was a tangible, 


positive sign that they were solid 
citizens, that they meant to stay 
permanently. It gave them a stake 
in the neighborhood even though 
The man 


they were newcomers. 
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coming home with a load of gro- 
ceries or walking out with his wife 
somehow gives a more serious and 
responsible impression than the 
same aged bachelor coming home 
from college, books in hand. Even 
though educational differences ex- 
isted between the married couples, 
ties were knit discussing teething, 
or the inefficiency of the snow clear- 
ance routine, or plans for fixing up 
a workshop. 


Tue crucial difference? Families 
vs. single people. And that, and 
not interracial neighborhoods is the 
burden of my tale. Families have 
an enormous advantage in grass- 
roots, over-all apostolate, just as 
single people have the advantage 
in the institutionalized, specialized 
apostolate. 

The advantages of the families? 
They are able to plan a long-range 
program. They can spend several 
years just getting to know their 
neighbors and allowing the local 
people to feel them out. They can 
wait for their example to sink in, 
for the opportune moment to come 
when they are asked for help. They 
don’t have to penetrate the group as 
rapidly, nor create opportunities for 
gathering people together as does 
the militant who knows he is likely 
to be around for only a year or so. 
Time works for them. 

Another facet of the same thing 
is they are able to let their roots 
down, to become part of the local 
community. They don’t have to cul- 
tivate the opposite virtue of avail- 
ability, or ready mobility, which the 
militant often thinks of as his spe- 
cial obligation. This pays off be- 
cause then the local people know 
that when the family man speaks 
he has his stake in the area too. His 
children will play with the new- 
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comers, his wife will meet them on 
the street, his taxes will be af- 
fected. 

The family group will naturally 
be interested in the schools. Their 
children are going there and will be 
handicapped for the rest of their 
lives if the neighborhood schools 
are not as good as they possibly can 
be. So, too, with recreational facili- 
ties, with the local clubs and amuse- 
ment places. They take an interest 
in the problems of delinquency and 
dope peddling for they realize that 
their children might be tempted too. 


Housixe is another of the many- 
sided interests of the family group. 
They can think realistically in 
terms of family needs. Single peo- 
ple who are perpetually on the move 
from one furnished room to an- 
other have very different problems. 
The family can logically contribute 
more to housing plans and projects 
since they will benefit directly from 
them. 

The family groups can take a 
very different role in politics from 
that of the single person. The fam- 
ily with its circle of friends and 
acquaintances, its growing knowl- 
edge of the area is the natural cen- 
ter for politics at the precinct and 
ward level. Getting out the vote, 
campaigning for certain issues: 
here the local man is most effective. 
He knows his neighbor’s interests, 
his gripes. With his knowledge and 
his local connections he is best 
placed to counsel local politicos on 
what would go over well in the dis- 
trict and what would not be tol- 
erated. 

The family has another tremen- 
dous advantage. Whenever greater 
action is needed, such as organizing 
a study day on local political issues, 
or getting out the vote in favor of a 


certain bill, they can call in the 
mobile reserves. These are pre- 
cisely the single people. Then to- 
gether they can combine the local 
person’s knowledge of his area with 
the specialist’s knowledge of city 
affairs, or of publishing or of the 
law. Thus when a crisis comes up, 
thanks to the local group’s roots 
and stability, some action can be 
taken which would be resented and 
ineffectual if taken only by outside 
specialists. 


Aw here we come to the other side 
of the picture. What an advantage 
it is to the single militant to have a 
group of families with whom he co- 
operates! Meeting over coffee in a 
cafeteria is fine for some occasions, 
other occasions need a quieter, 
more relaxed atmosphere. The fam- 
ily living room (and kitchen) is 
thrown open to the militant. It’s 
good for him to get away from his 
furnished room and his specialized 
job and relax in the more rounded 
life of the home, to hear of Jimmy’s 
exploits in the third grade and to be 
shown the wonders of the new 
Bendix. 

I’ve painted the advantages of 
the family, grass-roots, apostolate. 
There are difficulties as well. Peo- 
ple who have lived the high-pres- 
sure, rapidly moving life of the 
apostolate have a hard time getting 
used to the long term approach. It 
seems to take an endless length of 
time to get things done, energy 
seems to be wasted in mere chitchat. 
It is hard to forego the immediate 
response which is so characteristic 
of the militant group. The neigh- 
borhood seems so much less inter- 
esting. 


Yer if the example we've cited is 
followed, there may be a way of 
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avoiding the collapse into inertia so tion is necessary not only in the 
characteristic of married militants. family apostolate but in the special- 
It has been shown that these mem- ized movements as well. Little by 
bers can be the focus of really effec-_ little the face of the world can be 
tive action, and that their co-opera- changed. 


Drag Me If I Will Not Walk 


(Fra Thomas of Jesus) 





by KATHARINE KENDALL 


Lorp 
drag me 
if I will not walk; 

and when my wavering footsteps go astray 

or wander on their own perversive way, 

when they refuse Your will 

the whole long day 

and clamor to be still; 

when stubborn knees are loathe to pray 

the body sulks, the mind turns gray, 

path leads uphill— 

then waste no pains on me, no words, no talk, 
nor coax me, nor to guide essay 

dear Lord, 

but drag me 

if I will not walk. 








= = ae. 











Tus month I am able to make a 
report of a brief journey I recently 
made in French North Africa. 
Though my journey was far too 
short for any extended study, I was 
nevertheless in a position to learn 
far more than most travelers be- 
cause my hosts were the Superior- 
General of the White Fathers, 
Bishop Durrieu, and his Assistants, 
and my base was the Mother House 
of the Society near Algiers. 

By the time these lines are read, 
the famous house where Cardinal 
Lavigerie himself began his great 
work for Africa with an orphanage 
for the victims of a great famine 
will have ceased to be the Mother 
House, for the Superior-General and 
his Council are moving to Rome. It 
was a special privilege therefore to 
be a guest at the end of a long and 
historic phase in the story of the 
great Missionary Society whose 
name is so closely connected with 
the modern apostolate of Africa. 

For many hours in the Mother 
House I chatted with the different 
Fathers, not only about the great 


From My Window 
in Fleet Street 


by 
MICHAEL DE LA BEDOYERE 


missions of Central Africa, not only 
about the strange and unique mis- 
sion to the Moslems in the North 
and the Fathers’ work in Jerusalem 
where they minister to the Mel- 
chites, endeavoring to promote re- 
union between the Uniates and the 
Orthodox; but also about the politi- 
cal future of the Continent, the dan- 
gers of Pan-Islamism, the world 
Communist threat. 

Many of the Fathers are special- 
ists in such questions, and all, liv- 
ing in one of the less-publicized key 
parts of the globe, inevitably see 
things rather differently from the 
Londoner or the American. Besides 
this, under the guidance of Pére 
Cété, recently Provincial in Canada 
and now one of the Assistants to the 
General, we made a car tour of 
about 1,000 miles, the most in- 
formative part of which was in the 
mountains of Great Kabylia where 
the Fathers have mission stations 





Michael de la Bedoyere has left his Fleet 
Street Window this month for a trip packed 
with interest and excitement to French 
North Africa where his hosts are the val- 
iant White Fathers, spiritual sons of Car- 
dinal Lavigerie. 
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among the Kabyles and the most ro- 
mantic part to the tourist was a 
brief glimpse into the Sahara, where 
once again the Fathers were our 
hosts. 

Amidst so much seen and learned, 
it is hard to sort one’s impressions, 
and perhaps the best way will be 
quite simply to ask my readers to 
accompany me on our tour, while I 
describe a few things I saw and 
report the views of the Fathers on 
the various topics that arose. 

* * * - 


W: set off from Algiers in an in- 
terlude of sunshine, for contrary to 
all precedents June this year has 
proved a month of storms, sirocco 
and rain. For this, of course, the 
atom bomb is held responsible! 
Within an hour’s run from the capi- 
tal, where our Lady guards the 
Mediterranean from the great Ba- 
silica, Notre Dame d’Afrique (also 
staffed hy the White Fathers), the 
rugged slopes of the Atlas Moun- 
tains rise abruptly, and the car 
twists and turns fantastically on the 
steep gradients. 

Soon we are within a wild bar- 
ren country of great hills and val- 
leys encircled by the tallest Atlas 
range whose peaks, still with traces 
of snow, rise to some 7,000 feet. 
That is Kabylia. By the afternoon 
we have reached our first mission 
station, a largish, but barely fur- 
nished house, with a fine statue of 
our Lady in front. Three Fathers 
greet us in their picturesque Mos- 
lem dress, two young and the other 
a splendid veteran of over seventy 
who was retired but got so bored in 
retirement that he begged to be 
allowed to resume work. 

A glass of wine and a plateful of 
giant cherries, and we were soon 
climbing a steep, dusty path, while 
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the local superior tried to make us 
understand the nature of the mis- 
sionary work in picturesque vil- 
lages, each one perched on a hill 
top, the better to see what the 
neighboring village is doing and to 
prepare against any sudden assault. 
For these half-million Kabyles are 
a section of the great Berber race 
which has been caught, as it were, 
in the mountain fastnesses and 
therefore preserved in purer form 
with older customs. 

The Berbers are historically an 
anarchic people whose inability to 
rule themselves has left them vic- 
tims to a succession of conquerors, 
Carthaginians, Romans, Vandals, 
Turks and now the French. 


Wirn Rome came Christianity, and 
once, of course, the whole of North 
Africa was a glory of Christendom 
with St. Augustine, himself a Ber- 
ber, its chief ornament. In our 
journey we were to see examples of 
elaborate Roman ruins, which in- 
cluded the remains of a Christian 
chapel dedicated to a local martyr. 
But Christianity was completely 
driven out in the conquests, and 
Berbers accepted the Mohammed- 
anism of their Arab overlords. 

Three-quarters of a century ago, 
a French priest, Charles Lavigerie, 
had the vision of the reconquest for 
Christ of the ancient Church of 
Africa under the restored primatial 
See of Carthage. His French coun- 
trymen were Catholics, and what 
greater colonial enterprise could 
there be for the Eldest Daughter of 
the Church than to work toward 
bringing back the fierce, anarchic 
Berbers to the faith that once was 
theirs. 

For this purpose he founded the 
White Fathers and the White Sis- 
ters, and endeavored to persuade 
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the French authorities to co-operate 
in the great task. Alas, the authori- 
ties looked with the deepest suspi- 
cions on his work and preferred to 
make soldiers and servants of the 
people whose Moslem faith must 
not be disturbed. 

Moslems are notoriously difficult 
to convert, as we know from the 
life of Charles de Foucauld, and 
Lavigerie’s dream may have been 
too optimistic. But the White 
Fathers still hope, work and pray. 


As we passed different natives on 
our climb, it became quite clear that 
our White Father guide was rever- 
enced and loved by his people. Soon 
a little knot of delightful boys had 
joined our party, jabbering away in 
Kabyle to the Father. The ordinary 
tourist, I am told, is far from wel- 
come in these villages. This per- 
haps is not surprising in view of 
what the Father told me. He was 
relating, for example, how not long 
ago he was at the bedside of a man 
who in his day had been a profes- 
sional assassin. He had described 
the way he had evaded the police, 
run across country at night, found 
his victim, slit her throat from end 
to end, and run back safely home. 
The priest was explaining that God 
is always merciful. But the old man 
shook his head and said: “No, 
Father, God could never forgive 
that!” The priest was also telling 
me that to this day if a woman is 
unfaithful to her husband, the 
woman is strangled and the man in 
the case, shot. 

However, under the Father’s care, 
we were made very welcome, and 
walked as royal visitors along the 
narrow ways, under ancient arches, 
past the seat of the local village 
meeting, a kind of primitive Parlia- 
ment, into the plain living room of 
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various houses. It seemed like 
walking in the Judea of Christ’s 
time. In these packed villages, 
2,000 souls live, though we never set 
eyes on a woman between seven- 
teen and thirty-five, for the young 
wives are kept hidden from view 
when strange men are about. 


To anticipate next day’s sight-see- 
ing, I should say that perhaps the 
chief work of the Fathers and the 
Sisters is to be found in maintain- 
ing schools and hospitals. Rarely 
have I met anything more attractive 
in every way than the girls’ school 
where we spent more than an hour 
in charge of the French lady who is 
the White Sister Superior. 

Each classroom was filled with 
gaily dressed (the Kabyles love 
bright colors), laughing, earnesi 
children of all colors from blonde to 
deep brunette, for the race is a very 
mixed one. We inspected their ex- 
ercise books to see beautiful hand- 
writing and great neatness. I even 
took an English class, and was 
greeted with shouts of laughter as 
I tried to teach the little pupils to 
pronounce words like Edinburgh 
and Birmingham. 

The same atmosphere of happi- 
ness and culture was to be seen in 
every part of the White Sisters’ hos- 
pital which cares particularly for 
tubercular patients, a prevalent local 
disease. To my surprise, as births 
are so common and so much under 
the thumb of the grandparents, the 
hospital receives pregnant mothers 
for perfectly normal maternity 
cases. 


Bu: behind all this beauty and 
Christian love lies a deep tragedy. 
The majority of the little girls who 
would be an ornament to a Euro- 
pean school are doomed to return 
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to native village life where they will 
be kept virtually imprisoned, the 
chattel of a Moslem husband who 
may have other wives, and the 
subject of the older generation 
of grandparents and great-grand- 
parents. 

Neither the Fathers nor the Sis- 
ters can teach them Christianity. 
They can only put before them pre- 
cepts of natural religion and moral- 
ity compatible with the best in 
Mohammedanism. To attempt any- 
thing else, would lead to grave ten- 
sions, and the Missions with their 
schools could not endure. The con- 
vert is extremely rare, not, I am 
told, because Mohammedanism is 
strongly believed in, but because it 
is a very deeply embedded social 
code which no one dares break. To 
become a Christian is tantamount 
to becoming a pariah. 

Many will admit that Christianity 
is the true religion, but they do not 
dare do anything about it. Mean- 
while the Fathers and the Sisters 
are their friends and helpers, often 
trusted advisers, and their lives 
stand before them as examples of 
Christianity until the day comes 
when the outworn shell of Moham- 
medanism breaks. Could there be 
a missionary work of greater self- 
sacrifice? 

* * *~ * 


Was at length we left Kabylia 
and drove along the straight roads 
of the high plateaus, flanked by 
corn and barley fields, and at one 
place disturbing an eagle busily en- 
gaged in eating a rabbit on the road- 
side, on our way to Bougie, an 
attractive old Roman town on the 
seacoast, we talked about the whole 
problem of North Africa. 

There have long been troubles in 
Tunisia and Morocco, and we were 
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apxious to know whether France 
would be faced with difficulties also 
in Algeria. Algeria is a colony, 
divided into French departements 
and with a local parliament elected 
by two colleges, one for the edu- 
cated and one for the uneducated. 
It is not a protectorate like Morocco 
and Tunisia. I personally was sur- 
prised to learn that in 1945 there 
had been a serious rising among the 
tribes which was only put down at 
the cost of considerable bloodshed. 
Driving the previous day, we had 
climbed a high mountain on top of 
which is a great military center 
called the Fort National. From its 
ramparts an enormous territory can 
be observed, and no attempt was 
made to disguise from us the fact 
that this was a very valuable mili- 
tary observation post. Algeria is 
much used for the training of con- 
scripts from the mainland, and this 
in part accounts for the constant 
presence of soldiers. On the whole, 
the French seem to pin their hopes 
for the future a good deal on the 
fact that the natives of Algeria have 
never succeeded in effecting any 
cohesion among themselves. 


I, Mohammedanism, Church and 
State are one, so one is faced by the 
curious situation in which the 
French rulers carry out the State 
function of Moslemism itself. But 
after one had been reading about 
Lavigerie and hearing about 
present -day Mohammedanism and 
learning about the way in which the 
Berbers travel for seasonal work in 
France to earn money to keep their 
families alive, one began seriously 
to wonder how proof the whole arti- 
ficial situation is against Commu- 
nist propaganda. 

A hundred White Fathers can do 
very little to propagate Christian 
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ideals to millions. The home Gov- 
ernment is concerned with secular- 
ist and negative administration, 
conceding some local autonomy 
where it must and giving employ- 
ment in the dark shadows of in- 
dustrial France to its fellow citizens 
of Africa. The local whites, a mix- 
ture of French and Spaniards and 
other immigrant peoples, are jeal- 
ous of their dominant position and 
keep separate from the natives who 
serve them and work for them. 

Could there be an easier field for 
the growth of Communist ideas 
with its false promise of a great 
social dawn, especially as the Com- 
munists are clever enough to claim 
to be protectors of Islam? 

In Algiers and the towns, the 
White Fathers are trying to en- 
courage the Catholic whites to mix 
with the natives and spread among 
them Christian social ideals. But 
this seems to be a recent departure 
and though it has been successful, 
it comes late in the day and can 
necessarily only affect a tiny mi- 
nority. To add to the difficulties 
there is a renewal of Islamic prose- 
lytism. 


| is hard therefore to see what 
future lies in wait for the Euro- 
pean colonist or the Christian mis- 
sionary in uncertain times like 
these. Certainly, the problem is 
complex and difficult, and I think I 
ought at least to report, for what it 
is worth, the remark made to me 
more than once that in the problems 
of French North Africa the Ameri- 
can is not helping by taking too 
simple a view of the issues and 
apparently backing the natives as 
against the French. 

I am certainly in no position to 
support this view or to deny its 
worth; but what seems to me clear 
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is that the best Western hope for 
North Africa, as indeed for all 
Africa, lies in helping that Catholic 
missionary work which alone gives 
or even pretends to give a spiritual 
ideology to vast masses of men, 
women and children whose ancient 
faiths and customs are rapidly be- 
ing undermined by secularist and 
commercial influences which are 
rendered perhaps all the more dan- 
gerous because of the veneer of lib- 
eralism in which they are clothed. 

The alternative to Christian suc- 
cess must in the long run be the 
Communist. And as to this, there 
is this further nagging problem. 
How often does one hear it said 
that “conversion is the road to per- 
version.” It is an exaggeration, but 
not without an underlying truth. 
Many converts—I am now writing 
about black ‘Africa—do become per- 
verted liberal leaders of the new 
autonomy and not a few fall victims 
to Communism. 

The moral is that it is not always 
enough just to teach the elements 
of religion. The converts also need 
a true Catholic education, an un- 
derstanding of Catholic ideology, 
and above all an understanding of 
Catholic social ideals. 

* * * * 


I HAVE little space left to describe 
the rest of our journey; but it could 
not have been in greater contrast to 
the mountains of Kabylia. Once 
again we drove from Bougie through 
a grandiose gorge cut right through 
the mountain range, but we could 
not spare the time to visit the 
White Fathers’ farm overlooking 
these majestic rocks. Our guide 


apologized for the dullness of the 
country between this spot and the 
ancient historic town of Constan- 
tine, as though visitors could be 








bored by anything in this new and 
romantic country. 

Constantine, the ancient Roman 
Certa, whose name was changed by 
the great Constantine is a town 
built on top of a great mass of rock 
standing over the plain. With a 
temperature of 96 degrees, we were 
content enough to sit in a café and 
watch the cosmopolitan crowd of 
Europeans and natives, the latter 
this time varied by the Jewesses, 
dressed in black robes with white 
veils. The Arab-Jew question pene- 
trates as far as this, and minor riots 
occurred just after we left the town. 


traveled 
Every- 


Frox then onward we 
south toward the Sahara. 
thing became true to form. Camels 
grazed in the sparse scrub. Bedouin 
tents (black, torn and ugly) lined 
the route. Even a caravan, led by 
two fine camels with colorful 
hooped saddies passed us. We 
should have made a detour to see 
Timgad, the finest of North Africa’s 
Roman ruins, but time pressed if 
we were to reach Biskra by night- 
fall. 

At the first oasis of El Kantara, 
we went through a pass which the 
guidebook described as the golden 
gate between the winter of the 
North and the everlasting sunshine 
of the South. As a sirocco was 
blowing, we failed to appreciate the 
difference, the sky being clouded 
over, a fiercely hot wind blowing 
into the car, and the signs of 
a sandstorm showing themselves 
ahead. 
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A sandstorm can ruin the engine 
of a car in a few minutes, so our 
chauffeur’s anxiety was great. We 
raced along, praying that the 
storm’s path would not cross ours, 
and luckily we missed it in the end 
by a kilometer or so. Even so the 
tail end of it stopped my watch. At 
length we were in Biskra, on the 
chief road of which there is a fine 
statue of Cardinal Lavigerie. 


Once again we met the local White 
Fathers, this time sitting in the 
half-darkness, fanning themselves 
with native fans, and drinking large 
glasses of homemade beer. The 
heat had overcome even them, and 
I could not help feeling that the de- 
votion of these men to the much 
lower-grade natives of the Sahara 
was all the more emphasized by 
their way of life in the high sum- 
mer heats. 

Biskra, romantic sounding and 
supposedly the seat of Robert Hich- 
en’s Garden of Allah—the name is 
given to a public garden — is pic- 
turesque, but disappointing. As I 
went to bed that evening to find 
really hot water coming out of the 
cold tap and to find the sheets as hot 
as though an electric radiator had 
been shining on them all day, I sym- 
pathized with the German Bishop 
who, finding himself in Biskra, 
looked around and said: “This is 
an Inferno.” Then he went to the 
bathroom, filled the bath, and went 
to sleep in it. 

On our return next day, Algiers 
seemed positively cool. 














Fi swine loved Sir Walter Scott’s 
Ivanhoe ever since, at the age of 
eight, I came upon a dramatization 
of the story in a comic strip called 
“Minute Movies,” I was afraid that 
Hollywood could never measure up 
to this cherished memory. But I 
am happy to report that the saga of 
the noble Wilfred, Knight of Ivan- 
hoe, has been turned into a most 
satisfactory film, our Movie of the 
Month. Teachers of English may 
object to the way in which AEneas 
MacKenzie has simplified Sir Wal- 
ter’s rather involved plot so that it 
lends itself easily to synopsis. They, 
however, are likely to be the only 
ones who may cry out in protest 
since, as a motion picture, Ivanhoe 
has enough dash and pageantry to 
lure both young and old away from 
the TV set. 

The romance is the old A-B-C-D 
formula— Rebecca, the Jewess, 
loved by Brian de Bois-Guilbert, the 
Templar, loves Ivanhoe who is in 
love with the Lady Rowena — but 
threaded in and out of the Norman 
and Saxon strife over the seizure of 
Richard the Lion-Hearted’s throne 
by his rascally brother, Prince John, 
it has more color and flair than ap- 
pears in digest. The tournament at 
Ashby-de-la-Zouche in which Ivan- 
hoe challenges one after another of 
John’s henchmen, the storming of 


Film 
and TV 


by ROBERT KASS 


Brian’s castle by Locksley and his 
men, and the final conflict between 
Ivanhoe and Brian are all lustily 
dramatized with a fine feeling for 
the period and the spirit of knight- 
hood and chivalry which has, alas, 
passed. 

Performed with less humor and 
impudence than Mr. Disney’s Robin 
Hood reviewed last month, Ivanhoe 
is still, lance for lance, every bit as 
entertaining, and its lavish produc- 
tion in England does Hollywood 
proud. Robert Taylor is properly 
virile and gallant as the formidable 
champion of the absent monarch, 
while Elizabeth Taylor is impossi- 
bly beautiful as Rebecca and Joan 
Fontaine is soft-spoken and gra- 
cious as Rowena. The lengthy sup- 
porting cast wears its armor well 
and, amid the visors, maces, and 
banners unfurled, you’ll find George 
Sanders, Finlay Currie, Emlyn Wil- 
liams, Guy Rolfe, and Basil Sydney 
as assorted Normans and Saxons, 
good and bad. — Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer. 


Ix The Happy Time, a teen-age lad 
finds growing up a rather bewilder- 
ing process. especially when he 
takes example from a most uncon- 
ventional crew of male relatives, 
all French, including his father 
(Charles Boyer), Uncle Desmonde 
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(Louis Jourdan) who collects ladies’ 
garters, Uncle Louis (Kurt Kasz- 
nar) who drinks wine from a water 
cooler, and even Grandpére (Mar- 
cel Dalio) who has a roving eye for 
personable widows. 

The picture saunters along lacka- 
daisically from one minor crisis to 
another with little regard for any- 
thing like a formal plot. Young 
Bibi tries to copy Rudolph Valen- 
tino’s desert ardor with a’ pert 
French maid and that’s about all 
there is in the story line. As on 
the stage, The Happy Time is a 
mood piece which will impress you 
in proportion to your interest in 
Gallic growing pains. I found my- 
self peering more than once at my 
watch wondering when, if ever, Bibi 
would get his first long pants. 
After about an hour and a half of 
cozy rambling, he finally made it 
and seemed assured of success with 
a goggle-eyed adolescent who re- 
moved the braces from her teeth just 
in time to be the recipient of Bibi’s 
first kiss. 

The performances of the ex- 
patriated Frenchmen and of Mr. 
Kasznar, from the stage, were all 
properly mellow and Bobby Driscoll 
turned Bibi into an amiable lad. As 
his mother, a lady of Scottish line- 
age, Marsha Hunt now and again 
threw up her hands in despair to 
indicate the same sort of impatience 
I was feeling with the antics of clan 
Bonnard in her household.—Stan- 
ley Kramer-Columbia. 


Tux multiple story gets a thorough 


workout in We're Not Married 
whose five episodes are rather loose- 
ly connected by means of a newly- 
appointed Justice of the Peace 
(Victor Moore) who ill-advisedly 
performs a half-dozen civil cere- 
monies a week before his license is 
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valid. Some two years later, the 
couples are informed that they are 
not legally wed and, if they wish to 
continue as before, a repeat cere- 
mony will be necessary. The indi- 
vidual episodes are concerned with 
the reactions of the assorted hus- 
bands and wives to the unexpected 
news. The consensus of opinion 
seems to be in favor of marriage. 

Opening on a high note of hilar- 
ity in which Fred Allen and Ginger 
Rogers play one of those husband- 
and-wife teams with a crack-of- 
dawn radio show, We’re Not Married 
never again reaches such a peak of 
high humor. This Mr. and Mrs. of 
the air waves, who do not even 
speak to one another outside the 
studio, must feign perfect bliss for 
their listeners even while endorsing 
in gushing tones dozens of products 
from stain removers to bird seed. 
Another vignette involving Eve Ar- 
den and Paul Douglas as a subur- 
banite pair whose principal topic of 
conversation over dinrer is the lat- 
est Book of the Month Club selection 
is ‘also funny in a rather subtler vein. 

But it is the remaining episodes 
which hring me to the uncomfort- 
able conclusion that the material in 
We’re Not Married ranges from in- 
spired to insipid. — 20th Century- 
Foz. 


a brief sketches are also 
combined into one story in Under 
the Paris Sky, a symphony of a city 
lovingly blended by Julien Duvivier, 
a French director who knows his 
way around Paris and a movie lot. 
Duvivier takes us on a twenty-four- 
hour tour of the French capital and 
shows us a few of its represeniative 
inhabitants: a medical student wor- 
ried over his results in his final 
exams; his fiancée, a high-priced 
fashion model, who turns down an 
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offer to come to America; a sculp- 
tor with homicidal tendencies; a 
bright-eyed miss from the country 
who comes in search of fame and 
romance in the city; a little girl 
whose poor marks in school send 
her floating down the Seine in a 
rowboat with an adventurous com- 
rade, aged nine; an old lady who 
wanders through the streets and 
squares begging for a few francs to 
buy milk for her precious cats. 

At one time or other during M. 
Duvivier’s film, most of these people 
brush up against one another and 
before the sun sets again and the 
camera sweeps over the rooftops, 
some of the citizens are happier, 
some are sad, one is dead, and all of 
them have been a bit shaken up by 
the events of the day. But the City, 
the real star of the film, is still the 
wisest of all, cradling as she does 
so many tired, confused children 
against her comfortable breast. 

When it comes to such a cross- 
section of characters, few contem- 
porary directors do better than 
Duvivier. This French film can 
stand beside his American successes 
like Flesh and Fantasy, Tales of 
Manhattan, and Lydia, all of them 
exercises in the multiple plot tech- 
nique.—Discina-International. 


Dow Bother to Knock is a quietly 
terrifying business about a psycho- 
pathic young lady who is engaged 
as baby sitter while the child’s par- 
ents, guests in a hotel, go down- 
stairs for a testimonial banquet. 
Within a few hours, the unbalanced 
girl picks up a good-looking pilot 
whom she mistakes for a former 
boy friend of hers who perished in 
a plane during the war. By the time 
the pilot catches on to the fact that 
she is given over to other such fan- 
cies, she has conked her uncle, the 


~ 
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elevator operator, on the bead with 
an ash tray and almost pushed her 
little charge out of the window. 
The thrills build up slowly in Don’t 
Bother to Knock but, once the pic- 
ture gets going, it is strangely diffi- 
cult to keep from following the 
darn thing through to the end. 

Marilyn Monroe, a pouty but 
fetching type, is perhaps too inex- 
perienced to handle a role as de- 
manding as that of a psychopath. 
Playing in a straight dead-pan fash- 
ion, she adds nothing more to her 
assignment than was there in the 
writing. A stronger actress could 
really have managed a stunning 
performance out of that script. 
Richard Widmark is excellent as 
the lonely pilot who stumbles into 
such a mess of violence, while 
Donna Corcoran as the child and 
Anne Bancroft as the singer in the 
lounge bar are equally persuasive 
in lesser roles. 

If nothing else, Don’t Bother to 
Knock will certainly have the 
American Baby Sitters’ League toss- 
ing black glances indeed at the pro- 
ducers for this slur on their charac- 
ters.—20th Century-Fox. 
Turovore DREISER’s early novel 
Carrie has come out sounding sus- 
piciously like a soap-opera in the 
treatment William Wyler has fash- 
ioned for the screen. This gloomy 
account of Hurstwood, the polished, 
immaculate maitre d’hétel who 
steals from his employer and de- 
serts his wife and children to run 
off with a vivacious young woman 
who is already another man’s mis- 
tress might well have been made in 
the era in which it is set. 

Once they turn their backs on an 
indignant society, Hurstwood and 
Carrie lead a bleak life indeed, 
hounded as they are by the specter 
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of his shady past, their bigamous re- 
lationship, and his inability to get 
a job that will ¢nable him to keep 
what is left his_ self-respect. 
Down, down, asi still further down 
Hurstwood sin‘ until, at last, he 
is a wretched Gerelict sleeping in 
a filthy flop-lpuse. Retribution 
comes high for |Hurstwood and, in 
the end, he is 4riven to ask for a 
handout from Carrie herself, now a 
popular and ris'ng stage actress. 

Glittering and expensive as it is, 
Carrie is never, much more than a 
turn-of-the-cgntury Stella Dallas. 
Laurence Olivier manages a suave, 
professional performance as the ele- 
gant Hurstwootl and it is not his 
fault that the script requires him to 
disintegrate quite so quickly and 
completely. A man of his breeding, 
training, and background would 
have fought back with more vigor 
and determination. 

As Carrie, Miss Jennifer Jones 
still delivers most of her lines as if 
, She had just run the mile-and-a- 
half. At best, hers is a mannered 
interpretation of a confused young 
woman. Most convincing in the cast 
are Miriam Hopkins who gives an 
incisive portrayal of the vengeful 
abandoned wife, and Eddie Albert 
as a smooth-talking salesman who 
is responsible for Carrie’s original 
fall from virtue. 

Apart from the sordidness of the 
story, what is wrong with Carrie is 
that you actually care very little 
what happens to any of the princi- 
pal characters. Since they are 
essentially shallow to begin with, 
the decline in their fortunes is 
hardly the stirring tragedy the film 
tries to make of it—Paramount. 


_ 







, a antics of Brandon Thomas’s 
nimble-footed hero have never been 
displayed more advantageously 
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than they are in the new technicol- 
ored musical-comedy version called 
Where’s Charley? Old as it is, this 
absurd and silly business never 
fails to evoke a full quota of laughs 
and, even more than Jack Benny’s 
Charley’s Aunt turned out in 1941, 
this latest revision captures the 
completely nonsensical mood which 
is necessary if farce is to succeed 
at all. 

In case you have never been ex- 
posed to the theater, this is the one 
about the Oxford student who poses 
as his respectable aunt from Brazil 
so that he and his roommate can 
entertain two delicate young ladies 
at tea in their rooms. By the time 
the real Dona Maria, Charley’s aunt, 
turns up, the lunatic hero has al- 
most worn out himself and two for- 
tune-hunting rakes who are off in 
breathless pursuit of the fabulously 
wealthy South American widow. 

As performed by Ray Bolger who 
scored an astonishing personal suc- 
cess in the stage version three years 
ago, this sturdy relic has more vital- 
ity and humor than a dozen cur- 
rent comedies. Bolger, of course, is 
completely at ease both as the unin- 
hibited “Aunt” and as the under- 
graduate out to woo the demure 
heroine (Allyn McLerie). Bolger 
and Miss McLerie head a high-spir- 
ited cast which includes Robert 
Shackleton, Margaretta Scott and 
Horace Cooper as an aging but de- 
termined roué. 

The color is typical musical com- 
edy tinting, ideal for the period cos- 
tumes, and Frank Loesser has pro- 
vided one of the best scores in years. 
As » matter of fact, everything 
about Where’s Charley? conspires 
to make it the most hilarious ver- 
sion yet of one of the ageless 
farces in theatrical history.—War- 
ner Brothers. 
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Ar a recent private showing, the 
20th Century-Fox people gave the 
first demonstration of their new 
television process called “Eidophor” 
—a Greek word meaning “image 
bearer.” The device, even in its 
present imperfect state, is probably 
the most important innovation in 
theater entertainment since Vita- 
phone came out in 1927. 

The system, designed expressly 
for theater installation, is simply 
color television which can be pro- 
jected in movie houses on the same 
full-size screen which is used to 
show motion pictures. The techni- 
cal factors involved in the Eidophor 
process are too complex for cover- 
age in this column other than to say 
that the system can be made to re- 
ceive any type of television signal 
either in black-and-white or in color 
from that now in use or in the fore- 
seeable future. 

Eidophor is actually the first defi- 
nite counterattack which a panicky 
film industry has launched against 
the startling advances of TV within 
the past few years. It is intended 
to lure patrons back into movie 
theaters. Instead of the conven- 
tional double-feature which tried to 
give the paying customer twice as 
much for his entertainment money, 
Eidophor will supplant the “B” pic- 
ture and make every large-scale 
theater in the country a potential 
Radio City Music Hall. 

A regular stage presentation, pre- 
pared especially for theater audi- 
ences, will be telecast four or five 
times a day and used to augment 
the average program in film houses. 
The shows will be telecast from 
New York to cover the eastern 
time zone and from other central 
locations such as Chicago or Los 
Angeles to take care of differences 
in time. The performance, obvi- 
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ously, will not be available on home 
TV sets. 

But other than affording a shot in 
the arm to theaters all over the 
country, the possibilities of Eido- 
phor are staggering. Sports events, 
concerts, operas, Broadway stage 
plays, and art exhibits will be pre- 
sented live at the very moment they 
are going on. No longer will a single 
city like New York, for example, 
have a monopoly on such events. 
When the color process reaches per- 
fection, the Eidophor presentations 
will be as good as front row seats at — 
Carnegie Mall or Madison Square 
Garden or a Broadway theater. 

As yet, the equipment is not be- 
ing manufactured on a full scale 
and the recent test program was 
only the first to be shown to the 
press. It will be another year be- 
fore Eidophor equipment will be 
available throughout the country 
and film houses will be able to ad- 
vertise color TV on their screens. 

In the demonstration, Eidophor 
made a remarkable showing. There 
was a charming Mistress of Cere- 
monies, Miss Kyle McDonnell, who 
took over the running of the half- 
hour revue which included a chorus 
line, an aria from Faust, an exhibi- 
tion boxing match, some exotic East 
Indian dances by the Beatrice Kraft 
troupe, ballroom dancing by Mary 
Raye and Naldi, a comic monologue 
by Jay Marshall, some tapping by 
Georgie Tapps, and even a brief dra- 
matic skit by Anthony Ross and 
Joan Chandler. 

The upshot of the whole thing 
was, I gather, to afford the spec- 
tator an opportunity to judge how 
almost every type of performance 
would stand up on Eidophor. While 
there were ragged edges, I was tre- 
mendously impressed by the test 
and feel that Eidophor will open a 













new era of co-operation between 
films and television. 

Technically the color process was 
quite faithful although some of the 
flesh tones appeared too pallid at 
times. On other occasions, there 
was a fuzzy blur of greens and 
reds when someone’s hand moved 
quickly in front of the cameras. 
The selection of color schemes was 
somewhat haphazard but I imagine 
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that was also to give the widest pos- 
sible range to the hues and shades 
which Eidophor can pick up. But 
these are only minor flaws which 
will certainly be cleared up by the 
time the Fox people are ready to 
release their product commercially. 
Even now it is infinitely superior to 
the early technicolor films which, 
for years, featured performers with 
orange hair and green teeth. 






















Night Lines in a Catholic Hospital 


by GLADYS BAKER 


HERE in these quiet beds 
Patients cradled in Rome 

Are dogmatized to pain; 

They know the trick of 

Union with the suffering God; 
And courage shores them round 
Effortless as breath. 


But I, who am lately come 
To these so ancient truths, 
Yearn in past conditioning 
For Christ the Healer— 
Making flowers bloom 

More brightly where He trod; 
Touching back to life 

The widow’s son; 

Radiance sudden on an Eastern morn. 








O, Resurrected Christ! 
Bend near this faith too frail 
For ways of dark and blood. 
And grant me life! 
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by 


EUPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


A NIGHT IN VENICE.—“Once did she 
hold the golden East in fee” and still 
she commands the headlines! Last 
summer, the Bride of the Adriatic in- 
spired multitudinous feature pictures 
of the masquerade ball held in one of 
her ancient palaces by a Mexican host. 
This summer, she herself is hostess to 
the teeming thousands from the great 
seaport of the Western World at which 
her galleys were never to call. Yet, 
who can say that our superliners will 
outlast in history her gondolas? 

When a great big gondola, complete 
with shining brass sea horses, whose 
two white-stockinged gondoliers, at 
graceful sure-footed stance, with flails 
on their long poles, guided her fault- 
lessly to the broad steps leading up to 
the Piazza, Governor Dewey beamed 
on Commissioner Moses; the Aus- 
tralian Prime Minister and the audi- 
ence burst into spontaneous cheers 
and Mr. Michael Todd, the Doge of 
Venice upon the Atlantic, felt as ex- 
pansive as his fireworks. 

With a benign magnanimity toward 
the press, not shared by all producers, 
Mr. Todd, realizing that Jones Beach 
is far outside the orbit of Times 
Square, not only offered transportation 
in chartered busses to the journalists 
but provided liquid inspiration for the 
jaunt with the rendezvous at the Stork 
Club. 

Thursday, June 26th, was one of the 
two hottest days of June but with the 
prescience for detail of the true impre- 
sario, Mr. Todd had stocked the busses 
with ice cream and iced drinks—soft 
and for the more rugged, ham sand- 
wiches. There was only one contin- 
gency which Mr. Todd had overlooked 





—the popularity of his own show and 
the ensuing traffic jam which en- 
trapped even the Governor of New 
York, and gave the press for once a 
sound excuse for missing the overture. 

The stadium, built by the State of 
New York at a cost of four millions to 
seat an audience of 8,206, has a stage 
104 feet wide with a revolving 76-foot 
center. The audience is seated in a 
crescent with 90 feet of water between 
them and the stage, as the stadium is 
also intended for water shows. Al- 
though any sense of intimacy with the 
actors is sacrificed, it is very restful to 
look over the rippling forescene while 
the acoustical technique is so accurate 
that not only the actors’ speech can be 
heard from the stage but their songs 
from the gondolas. Sometimes it 
takes a few moments to locate the 
singer. 

It seems that Mr. Todd had once 
thought of importing the entire La 
Scala Opera Company from Milan for 
the opening season of the marine sta- 
dium but the housing problem seemed 
baffling so he chose the opera, A Night 
in Venice, by Johann Strauss, never 
before presented in America. The 
English book and lyrics are by Ruth 
and Thomas Martin, translators of 
Cosi Fan Tutti. 

The story of the Strauss opera is as 
intricate as its music is opulent so it’s 
wiser not to try and follow the plot 
but just take it for granted that all the 
masked ladies are masquerading as 
somebody else except the lovely young 
thing in red who floats about in the 
large gondola singing duets with her 
lover. 

It is finally made explicit at the close 








that the saucy little serving —_ 
Giboletta, has won a very fat post from 
the Duke for the barber she has mar- 
ried, so all ends on a pleasantly demo- 
cratic basis. 

The Venice, conjured by Raoul Pene 
DuBois is in roseate tints with a Pal- 
ladian palace which resolves itself into 
an arcade and then a baroque ballroom 
in blue and gold, and across this splen- 
dor dances the _ eighteenth-centiry 
Venetian populace with their Senators 
in crimson, the Duke in gold, gallants 
in varied colored satins and among 
them the fabled ladies of fashion in 
their tricornes and masks, with bril- 
liantly hued cloaks over their hoop- 
skirted ball dresses. After them the 
riotous carnival crowd clad as exotic 
birds and beasts; harlequins, clowns, 
pucinellas, tumblers and acrobats. 

St. Mark’s pigeons are represented 
by the flock of white doves which 
circle about Rosita Royce, the dancer; 
a young man is pushed by a girl he is 
pursuing into a high dive from one 
of the balconies; and a dreamy waltz 
ballet is danced in the blue and gold 
ballroom. The orchestra sits in a state 
barge on the Grand Canal from whose 
depths there suddenly arises a bevy of 
water nymphs and Venus, who as mys- 
teriously disappear again under the 
waves as a shower of delicate fiery 
flowers fall from the sky. 

Practical Postcript: To see A Night 
in Venice, the Pennsylvania R. R. has 
arranged a special train and bus with 
a package price for tickets on the train 
and for the stadium where prices 
range from .60 to $4.80. On the open- 
ing night, Mr. Todd’s guests were given 
the choice of an express bus to New 
York or a stopover till 1:00 A. M. for 
supper. The city slept under a blan- 
ket of heat on our return. Gone was 
the cool stir of the air over the water 
but there remained the refreshment of 
a Venetian memory. 


WISH YOU WERE HERE.—It was in 
1937 that an unpretentious folk com- 
edy about Camp Kare Free in the Cat- 
skills, written by Arthur Kober and 
directed by Marc Connelly, won an 
award, ran for nearly a year and re- 
mained a sufficiently green memory 
for Joshua Logan to use it as a basis 
for his latest show with a musical 
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score by Harold Rome, best known as 
the composer of Pins and Needles and 
Call Me Mister. 

Having Wonderful Time encircled 
the romance of Teddy Stern, a very 
pretty but serious stenographer, with 
Chick, Camp Kare Free’s earnest 
young waiter, who longed to be edu- 
cated. When Teddy quotes “Trees” in 
the moonlight, the canoe becomes for 
Chick a genteel corner of Paradise. 

The complication of the musical is 
no longer that Chick lacks a permanent 
job but that Teddy has a middle-aged 
fiancé who is so good to her and her 
mother that she feels in duty bound to 
him. Neither story is of enough im- 
portance to match the glorified sur- 
roundings of a super-musical. 

Paint Your Wagon, South Pacific, 
The King and I all possess an underly- 
ing theme of enough general signifi- 
cance to subordinate the currents of 
passion that swirl through the Seabees’ 
camp, the gold-miners’ city and, more 
discreetly, the palace in Bangkok. But 
sex is the only real drama in Wish You 
Were Here and, as in Camp Kare Free 
it’s on a pretty cheap basis; except for 
Teddy and her waiter, the atmosphere 
tends to sultriness. 

On the whole, “eager beaver” girls 
hunting boy friends, two wolves hunt- 
ing girls are a meager return for the 
skilled and brilliant care that Mr. 
Joshua Logan, as co-author, director 
and producer has expended on his Cat- 
skill idyl. The musical seems to dis- 
dain the more humble and authentic 
humor of the play and the wolf den 
climax seems wrong because it’s a 
pretty poor sort of hero who leaves 
even a protesting heroine to the wolf. 
As a matter of fact, Herman, the rich 
old fiancé, is much the most human 
character and deserved more of Mr. 
Logan. 

Against the handicap of a decidedly 
mediocre book, Mr. Logan has staged 
an elaborate show which rattles along 
to moonlit picnic; a “Formal” in the 
Camp’s dance hall which has marked 
charm and gaiety; a basket ball game 
and the real and fabulous swimming 
pool into which two members of the 
cast get ducked fully clad. Jo Miel- 
ziner has caught the fun in his Camp 
settings along with Mr. Logan who un- 
derlines the grim business of “stepping 
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up” both guests and waiters — who 
double as dancing partners—to the 
proper relishment of having a wonder- 
ful time! 

The tallest hurdle for Joshua Logan 
is the magnitude of his own reputa- 


tion. This is a hot weather show 
with pretty girls; some red hot danc- 
ing by Sheila Bond; a fine baritone in 
Jack Cassidy; Patricia Marand, who 
can both sing and act, and plenty of 
tunes to hum.—At the Imperial. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


May, 1949 


SoutH PaciFric.—As popular in Lon- 
don as in New York.—At the Majestic. 


January, 1951 


Guys AND DoLis.—The gay and 
skillful musical based on Damon Run- 
yon’s humorous sketches of Broadway 
gamblers and their reformation. The 
night club costumes are questionable. 
—At the Forty-sixth Street. 


May 


THE KinG AND I.—Celeste Holm has 
now taken over the role of the royal 
governess, created by Gertrude Law- 
rence.—At the St. James. 


THE Moon Is BLue. — Barbara Bel 
Geddes is taking a vacation from play- 
ing the part of the surprisingly impul- 
sive heroine who never actually falls 
through the thin ice on which she 
skates.—At the Henry Miler. 


December 


Tor BaNnANnA. —Phil Silvers is the 
show and he makes it a very funny 
one. In between there are dancers 
and a chorus but all I remember be- 
sides Silvers is the Airedale crooner.— 
At the Winter Garden. 


THE Fourposter.—The Cronyns 
have turned over their parts in Jan de 
Hartog’s play for two of married life 
to Betty Field and Burgess Meredith.— 
At the Barrymore. 


January, 1952 


Paint Your Wacon.—Eddie Dow- 
ling has taken over James Barton’s role 
in this musical of the California Gold 
Rush which has a good musical score, 
dances by Agnes de Mille and a cast 
who can sing.—At the Shubert. 


: I Am a Camera.—Closed. Reopens 
in August. 


February 


Potnt oF No Return.—Closed. Re- 
opens August 4th. 


Pat Jozy.—Revival of John O’Hara’s 
sordid story of a gigolo, sung and 
danced by Harold Lang. Vivienne 
Segal sings her original role. Rodgers’ 
music is charming but the lyrics are 
dirty. There is a clever acrobatic 
dancer and an elaborate ballet—also a 
show girl minus a costume.—At the 
Broadhurst. 


April 


Mrs. McTuine.—Closed. Reopens in 
September. 


June 


THE MALE ANIMAL.—The revival of 
the James Thurber-Elliott Nugent com- 
edy, played by Nugent, has been taken 
from the City Center by John Golden 
and provides plenty of laughs for hot 
weather. Nugent is the professor with 
more imagination than muscle who 
routs an ex-athlete.—At the Music Boz. 


July 


New Faces oF 1952.—A very gay re- 
vue, staged by John Murray Anderson 
for Leonard Sillman with sets by 
Raoul Pene DuBois and costumes by 
Thomas Becher, in which a young cast 
bring freshness and wit to a series of 
sketches and songs. It has both variety 
and charm.—At the Royale. 


Or THEE I S1nGc.—This is a bargain! 
Instead of closing, the management de- 
cided to cut the prices and, thanks to 
the generosity of Billy Rose, as land- 
lord, and the actors, the house is now 
full and the public are enjoying Kauf- 
man and Ryskind’s political satire with 
its Gershwin score. Paul Hartman is 


now Throttlebottom, the humble Vice- 
President, and Jack Carson, the Presi- 
dent.—At the Ziegfeld. 





New Novels 


Reviewed by RILEY HUGHES 


THE ALEXANDRIANS 

by Charles Mills 

Putnam. $4.00 
In 675 pages Mr. Mills describes. life 
in the village of Alexandria in Georgia 
over the years from 1839 to 1939. His 
scheme is an ambitious one, but he 
carries it off with triumph; his village 
and its villagers come alive. Perhaps 
because he has not painfully deter- 
mined to portray a “way of life” but 
rather people living, he succeeds re- 
markably in showing what pioneering 
village life was like, how families rise 
and fall, how leadership passes from 
one hand to another, and how a cor- 
porate feeling comes about through the 
intricate relations of persons, and of 
the generations, to one another. At the 
end one has come to possess, in terms 
of its deepest theme, “knowledge of 
Alexandria, the whole of it, all its 
slaveries.” 

The theme of decay, conveyed by 
melodramatic episodes, has become de 
rigeur for novels about the South, and 
The Alexandrians does not entirely 
escape the pattern. Violent deaths, un- 
discovered murders, strange and sud- 
den lusts, and amazing coincidences 
contribute to the movement of the 
book; but they are held in balance. 
Perhaps the author means to defend 
his use of melodrama and violence 
when he writes of his heroine: “Anna 
may have seen enough of life in Alex- 
andria to know how melodramatic it 
could be, how much like the poorest 
novels; she may have known that the 
falseness of those novels was not in 





what happened to their people, but in 
what did not.” For she knew as well 
that “splendid things had happened 
to her.” 

One of the most noteworthy touches 
in this novel is the way in which the 
author makes Catholicism a contribut- 
ing theme. Alexandria is a typical 
small Protestant town in the South; its 
few Catholics are not a major influ- 
ence. Yet their presence affords a 
yardstick, an opposing of values; at 
times the author speaks through them 
and they help carry his meaning. Al- 
though Mrs. McNeil becomes a Presby- 
terian, her sons remain Catholics and 
one becomes a priest. The two most 
spiritual characters in the book, Mr. 
Greengrass, a teacher, and a gentle 
minister, Mr. Pierce, leave Alexandria 
to join the Church. The pages de- 
voted to them are the most moving in 
the book. The Alexandrians is a mem- 
orable achievement for many things, 
not least of these being its rich humor. 
The hilarious wedding scene and the 
centenary dinner scene are perceptive 
and funny, high points in a book gen- 
erous in insights and values. 


THE BRACKENFORD STORY 

by Michael Home 

Macmillan. $3.50 
The things the old landed classes in 
England had always stood for — this 
book speaks of the gentry respectfully 
in the past tense—were “the decencies 
and even the graces.” But with the 
“New Democracy,” the culmination of 
a slow transition from 1887 to 1945, an 
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England with “no real leadership and 
no moral checks” came into being. At 
the end of the book a hopeful note is 
sounded with the return of Churchill, 
who embodies “the real old aristoc- 
racy and the best of the new democ- 
racy at the same time.” Although Mr. 
Home has clearly weighted the scales, 
he writes without bitterness and with 
some attempt at understanding both 
sides of the question. 

The pivot, though not exactly the 
central character, of the novel is Wil- 
liam Downes, who came to Bracken- 
ford Hall in 1888 as a bootboy. His 
ambition in life was to become a but- 
ler. The story takes him through the 
levels of servant life to the post of his 
ambition. He has the unhappiness of 
living to see the Hall itself sold, the 
huge trees of the park cut down at 
the command of a Socialist govern- 
ment wasteful of materials and beauty 
alike. 

With the Hall converted to a govern- 
ment school and the Vicarage remod- 
eled for low-cost housing, the graces 
pretty nearly disappear. In William’s 


fortunes, and in those of the Philmers, 
the family at the Hall, the author traces 
the fortune of the untitled gentry who 


were England’s backbone and who 
shed their blood as leaders in Eng- 
land’s wars. The Brackenford Story, 
a mild lament for past glories, is strik- 
ing chiefly for its persuasive detail of 
a leisurely and ample life for a master 
and man. 


MORNING STAR 
by James Lansdale Hodson 
Simon & Schuster. $3.50 

Although his setting is England and 
his press lords are British, Mr. Hod- 
son’s novel dramatizes with remark- 
able clarity and vividness a problem 
which American readers can easily 
transfer into their own terms and 
circumstances. Morning Star faces 
squarely one aspect of the freedom of 
the press: the existence of the inde- 
pendent newspaper in face of threat- 
ened absorption by newspaper chains. 
The book is one long duel between 
Oliver Blackwood, editor of the Star 
and Samuel Sedgwick, owner of a 
chain of papers. Sedgwick comes to 
Greycastle determined to buy the 
paper from the widow of the late pub- 
lisher. Blackwood, under the terms 
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of the publisher’s will, has first option 
and a month in which to raise the 
money. 

The contest between the men is car- 
ried on upon an intellectual level—in 
a brilliant chapter they face each other 
and argue for their opposed ideas— 
and on the levels of personal and finan- 
cial intrigue as well. Sedgwick is 
something of a monogamous roué; 
Blackwood’s personal life, which 
leaves him open to blackmail, contains 
a domestic tragedy which nearly de- 
stroys him. Long impotent from a war 
injury, Blackwood learns, in the midst 
of his struggle to retain control of the 
paper, of the truth of his only son’s 
paternity. Blackwood’s domestic 
troubles have something of an air of 
being dragged in to provide suspense 
and action; they detract more than 
somewhat from the book’s theme. 


MAEVE, THE HUNTRESS 

by James Reynolds 

Farrar, Straus & Young. $3.75 
At one point Maeve says: “I’m through 
for the day. No more lady of the 
manor administering to irresponsible 
tenantry.” True enough, she’s been 
doing things for her brother, not the 
tenantry, but the remark serves to in- 
dicate the quality of her mind, and the 
opaque nature of this book. As in 
The Grand Wide Way, a novel to 
which this is a sequel, the Lassiters 
live in self-acknowledged grandeur in 
what is supposed to be today’s Ireland. 
People other than the Connaught gen- 
try of the Lassiters’ circle are either 
quaint servants or identified as having 
been “rebels” during the Troubles. 
And as before, the Lassiters visit their 
friends at neighboring castles and ex- 
hibit their horses at the best meets. 
Interminably they visit or discuss any 
neighbor of their class who is “saddled 
with a taint of absurdity.” 

Maeve Lassiter, “the Maeve of many 
interests,’ grows to womanhood in 
Maeve, the Huntress. This involves 
growing away from her twin brother 
Mark, a “lonely, unfinding boy,” whose 
every decision she has made for years; 
it also involves her choosing between 
her suitors. She is commanded by a 
dream to grow up, but the decision to 
marry her American suitor, the biggest 
stuffed shirt of the young men who 
present themselves to her, is her own 
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doing. Apparently life for Maeve and 
Stoke (he’s a Dandridge of Virginia) 
will mean moving in cosseted circles 
in the aristocratic areas of America 
and of Ireland, too. So it would cer- 
tainly seem, for at the end Maeve is 
made Master of the West Galway Hunt. 


THE HOUSE OF SHANAHAN 

by Roger B. Dooley 

Doubleday. $3.00 
Mr. Dooley here returns once more to 
the Buffalo, N. Y., scene of his earlier 
novels. This one is set in the Twen- 
ties, the era, he reminds us, of bobbed 
hair, short skirts, and the circumven- 
tion of Prohibition. Women’s styles in 
hair and dress followed in Buffalo the 
pattern coming about everywhere else, 
but the city’s nearness to Canada gave 
it specialized opportunities to thwart 
the Volstead Act. The Shanahans are 
at the core of things’ in observing the 
fashions and in enforcing and break- 
ing the law. Somewhat arbitrarily 
perhaps, one of the family, a Crowley 
married to a Shanahan, is a police- 
man; Dennis Shanahhn runs “Shana- 
han’s Shamrock Café,” a wide-open 
speakeasy. Steve Crowley is killed in 
a bootlegging incident for which 
Dennis is indirectly responsible. 

The House of Shanahan will almost 
certainly strike the reader as a recon- 
struction—the modes hnd manners of 
the Twenties are serve}i up in unalive, 
catalogue style — and \jas a mannered 
balance of forces. Mr. Dooley pairs off 
his Irish and his Germans, his native 
Americans and his iinmigrants, his 
good Catholics and his|bad ones. Life 
certainly offers opportunities for socio- 
logical observation, bul the feeling of 
life necessary to viable: fiction cannot 
be conveyed with laboratory exact- 
ness. This novel does not quite jell, 
but it nonetheless marks a growth 
and achievement for its author, for he 
has largely avoided the pat melodrama 
which marred his earlier work. 


THE ROGUE FROM PADUA 

by Jay Williams 

Little, Brown. $3.50 
The historical novel is a pretty solemn 
undertaking these days. This one, 
though, affords a frolic through his- 
tory. Mr. Williams’ “rogue” is a comic 
hero, a man of many aliases and iden- 
tities. Most of the time he poses as a 
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quiet scholar, an M.A. from Padua, yet 
Master Arminius Bosch is an excep- 
tionally handy man with the short 
pike or the dagger. Aside from the 
comic touch, this novel fulfills the new 
convention of historical romance; the 
obligatory seduction occurs late (p. 
221), but it occurs. 

The Rogue from Padua is set in the 
Germany of the Lutheran Rebellion 
and the Peasants’ War. The rogue-nar- 
rator describes himself as an Epi- 
curean; the heroine, Kate Trub, is a 
follower of Luther, as are most of the 
leading characters. Still, there is re- 
markably little direct animus against 
Catholicism. Mr. Williams, after all, 
is not writing a tract; he is engaged in 
following the fortunes of a rascal, a 
housebreaker with a happy knack for 
rescuing people from dungeons. He 
keeps things moving with such easy 
skill that one neglects to note that he 
never departs from glib and implausi- 
ble formula. 


THREE LIVES OF ELIZABETH 

by Shirley Seifert 

Lippincott. $3.50. 

Miss Seifert has been specializing re- 
cently in novels about famous or col- 
orful women in our history. Her pres- 
ent heroine is Elizabeth Moss, who, 
thrice-widowed, was first the wife of 
an obscure young frontier physician, 
then Mrs. William Ashley, wife of a 
wealthy Congressman from Missouri, 
and finally the wife of Senator Critten- 
den of Kentucky, Attorney-General in 
Fillmore’s cabinet. Elizabeth was 
beautiful and well-connected, and her 
second and third marriages made her 
a leading social figure in Washington 
in the years just before the Civil War. 

The author is a conscientious name- 
dropper, and Van Buren, Clay, and 
later Lincoln and a young brigadier in 
the West named Grant, are dutifully 
worked in. But the historical back- 
ground remains shadowy; still less 
does Elizabeth herself emerge from be- 
hind her gowns and her widow’s 
weeds to become a real person. An 
extremely dull book. ‘ 


THE FAMILY 
by Caroline Ivey 
Sloane. $3.50 
“Mostly, you'll just sit over in your 
corner of east hell like you was in a 
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vise,” the strange woman tells Shelby 
in the powder room. Mostly, maybe, 
but there are occasions when Shelby, 
daughter of the aristocratic Olmsteads, 
a close-knit Southern family, creates 
east hells for other people when she 
feels thwarted. Shelby’s problem 
seems to be how to establish herself as 
a woman and not as an Olmstead. 
Shelby’s cool Northern husband is un- 
faithful to her with Jewel Clopton 
Olmstead, Shelby’s low-class sister-in- 
law. Shelby’s formula for taking that 
in stride seems to be this: being dis- 
covered naked as a naiad in a pool, 
and being wrapped in Dolph Preston’s 
shirttail. That’s all there is to it, but 
Shelby is happy to learn that she really 
doesn’t want that to be all. 

A brooding concern over sex, at 
times very cryptically conveyed, hov- 
ers over this novel. Because the Olm- 
steads are oblique about it all, they 
can consider themselves aristocrats, 
whereas the Cloptons, frankly sensual, 
are trash. (Shelby’s husband finally 
sees the distinction.) The Yankee hus- 
band, Stewart, a very shadowy pres- 
ence, also comes in for a lesson on 
how the liberal New South takes care 
of “our Negroes.” Families often have 
a private language whose terms are in- 
comprehensible to outsiders; the au- 
thor of The Family speaks in crypto- 
gram and has not succeeded in making 
the language of her fable public. 


THE TEAHOUSE OF THE 
AUGUST MOON 

by Vern Sneider 

Putnam. $3.00 
Seldom is situation comedy so in- 
genious and ingratiating as that con- 
cocted for this extremely refreshing 
and delightful novel. Surely one of 
the most lighthearted novels to come 
out of the war, The Teahouse of the 
August Moon describes Okinawa after 
war has passed it by and Military 
Government has come into its own. 
Colonel Wainwright Purdy III has eye 
and mind on the silver star of a briga- 
dier general, and he bristles whenever 
his plans for the island (drawn up by 
his wife and the Women’s League for 
Democratic Action) meet difficulties. 

On Captain Jeff Frisby, adminis- 
trator of Tobiki, falls an appalling 
problem and burden. He finds him- 
self responsible for two geisha girls; 
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he “owns” them, in fact. To his re- 
lief, these geishas are not what he 
fears. Soon First Flower and Lotus 
Blossom have revolutionized village 
life. First it’s a cha ya, or teahouse; 
soon, through a madcap system of 
barter with other villages, a complex 
economy is set up. Mr. Sneider’s novel 
is just about the gayest and most in- 
ventive exposition of economics ex- 
tant. Good summer reading. 


ANGEL CAKE 

by P. G. Wodehouse 

Doubleday. $2.75 

Cyril Fotheringay-Phipps (known at 
Eton, then at Oxford, and finally even 
in the Drones Club, as Barmy) is a 
representative man of a new Wode- 
house type: the Briton transplanted to 
America and here to'stay. Typically, 
Barmy combines British innocence 
with an uncanny flair for profiting 
from American experience. He mas- 
querades as a hotel clerk, then be- 
comes the angel of a Broadway play. 

Mr. Wodehouse is in pretty good 
form as he hitches Barmy’s wagon to 
the star of Mervyn Potter, “the world- 
famous star of the silver screen, be- 
loved by all.” In his usual welter of 
clichés and dead-pan doubie-takes, 
Mr. Wodehouse shows what conceiv- 
ably could happen when Potter has 
legit ambitions, Barmy inherits a 
legacy, and a girl named Eileen 
“Dinty” Moore is involved. Par for 
the course. 


ALL THAT HEAVEN ALLOWS 

by Edna and Harry Lee 

Putnam. $3.50 
The authors of this romantic problem 
novel are mother and son. Together 
they have a go at the difficulties beset- 
ting the American widow. We are told 
that Cary Scott, our heroine, a widow, 
is attractive and mature. To the dismay 
of her grown children, she falls in 
love with Ron, her gardener. They 
drift into an illicit relationship, in- 
tending to marry all along, but Cary 
is tempted to give in to the conven- 
tion that widows should not marry 
beneath them. Happily an accident to 
her furnace, which nearly kills Cary, 
brings her around to “an enormous 
humbleness.” The book ends with the 


enormous intimation that Cary and 
Ron will marry after all. 
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THIS DEAR ENCOUNTER 
by Catherine Hutter 
Holt. $3.00 

Here is yet another demonstration of 

the dominant theme in a certain type 

of women’s fiction: how to have your 
cake and eat it. This novel concerns 
divorce, but with a twist. Thail, an 
actress, falls in love with Phillip. But 

Phillip is married to Angela, a child- 

wife who refuses to “grow.” Accord- 

ing to the ground rules, it’s perfectly 
all right for Phillip to divorce Angela. 

When Angela is unfaithful to Phillip, 

Thail declares: “With her unfaithful- 

ness our responsibility toward her 

ends.” But Phillip, the soul of nobil- 
ity, elects to stay married to Angela. 

Fortunately, Angela shoves her head 

into a gas oven on the second-last 

page; thus the book ends, as the jacket 
says, “on a note of happiness and ful- 
fillment.” Let’s have one sample sen- 
tence: “He had come, he had decided 
to do the wrong thing, and she was 
glad, glad, glad.” Ah, yes. 






THE PAPACY 

by John P. McKnight. 

Rinehart. $5.00. 
This book is both a sign of the wide- 
spread interest in the Holy See outside 
Catholic ranks and a timely reminder 
of the vast ignorance on that subject 
and on Catholic teaching and practice 
that still exists among millions of peo- 
ple in this country. As a specimen of 
the effects of prejudice and misinfor- 
mation on the mind of an unmalicious 
critic it would be hard to beat, and 
we must hope that no finer example 
ever comes along. The author differs 
from Blanshard in the absence of mal- 
ice and in the candid statement of his 
own views on religion and politics. 

Mr. McKnight regards the Papacy as 
an enduring phenomenon which exerts 
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CAROLINE CHERIE 
by Cecil Saint-Laurent 
Prentice-Hall. $3.50 

And what, M. ’Abbé was asked, did 
you do during the Revolution? His 
classic answer: “I survived.” Well, 
Caroline de Biévre survived the 
French Revolution. She was always 
in danger, though, either from an out- 
raged husband or lover. Her career, 
conveyed in these sordid pages with 
sniggering delight, was to go from one 
lustful bed to another. The historical 
backdrop is of the sketchiest. The au- 
thor’s sole purpose is to contrive as 
many situations as he can for his 
“woman limp with desire.” As the 
dust jacket puts it, Caroline “takes her 
place in the select company of Amber, 
Kitty and Duchess Hotspur.” This is 
a book of filth; there is no other word 
for it. It should be carefully noted 
that Prentice-Hall has pretty clearly 
demonstrated of late that it publishes 
pornographic fiction as a matter of 


great influence in the world and must 
be taken into account by all Americans 
who attempt to understand the con- 
temporary scene. He writes from the 
viewpoint of a Protestant who has for- 
gotten the theology of his fathers and 
become a liberal humanist and secular- 
ist, with a consequent enthusiasm for 
a world union, based on the universal 
brotherhood of man, etc. In the new 
world order there will be room for the 
Christian Churches provided they are 
“tolerant, forward - looking, liberal, 
democratic, in form, spirit, and teach- 
ing.” Judged by such _ standards, 
“which are those of liberal democ- 
racy, the institution of an authori- 
tarian papacy is necessarily bad.” 
Given such views it is not hard to 
guess what conclusions he draws. 
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Having rejected in advance the possi- 
bility that the papal position could be 
based on truth and justice he is com- 
pelled to find the reason for each de- 
cision or claim in expediency, no mat- 
ter how far-fetched or over-simplified 
his solution may be. 

In reality, Mr. McKnight has under- 
taken an impossible task. In a little 
less than three hundred and fifty pages 
of text, a third of which are given to 
the present pontificate, he attempts to 
cover the main points in papal his- 
tory and a preliminary survey of the 
origins of religion and of the relations 
of religion and science. The book is 
filled with superficial and inaccurate 
statements, common enough in jour- 
nalistic books on religion, but harder 
to understand when they concern-re- 
cent political events on which a 
former head of the Associated Press 
Bureau in Rome could easily check. 

Mr. McKnight has given us a com- 
pendium of almost all the charges 
against Catholics that have circulated 
in the English-speaking world during 
the last four centuries. Not the least 
offensive are the gratuitous reflection 
on the loyalty to America of “some 
men high in the American hierarchy” 
and the charge that the Catholic clergy 
have attempted “to influence the vote 
in recent elections.” 

FLORENCE D. CoHALAN. 


ANNE FRANK: THE DIARY OF 
A YOUNG GIRL 

Translated by 

B. M. Mooyaart-Doubleday. 

Doubleday. $3.00 
In 1942, during the German occupation 
of Holland, thirteen-year-old Anne 
Frank, her family and four other per- 
sons went into hiding in a half de- 
serted office building because they 
were Jews. Two years later they were 
discovered by the Gestapo, sent off to 
concentration camps and Anne died 
the following year. Friends who went 
to the “Secret Annexe” after the raid 
found her diary in a pile of old news- 
papers. Intimate and ingenuous, it 
was not meant for publication. 

Anne struggled constantly against 
irritation and loneliness. Sensitive 
and gifted, she nonetheless believed 
in her own capacities and created an 
inner life far beyond her years. The 
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development of her body and emotions 
she regarded with a candor never 
spoiled by over-preoccupation. She 
studied widely, wrote, cultivated hob- 
bies, examined her conscience and 
tried very hard to be cheerful and 
compassionate. At night she lifted up 
her mind and heart to God, thanking 
Him in joy “for all that is good and 
dear and beautiful.” 

Her writing is as rich as her char- 
acter. Poetry, insight and humor mark 
every entry; longings for peace and 
tranquillity, for the fullness of life, for 
the fame of a writer, for a friend of 
the heart are expressed in language 
beautiful and womanly. Such faith, 
courage and self-discipline recall the 
lives of the saints and are an indict- 
ment against many blessed with 
greater material and spiritual com- 
forts. Now, perhaps, more than just 
one of her dreams has become reality. 

JOSEPHINE D. CASGRAIN. 


BERNADINE REALINO, RENAISSANCE 
MAN 

by Francis Sweeney, S.J. 

Macmillan. $2.75 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A HUNTED 
PRIEST 

translated by Philip Caraman, S.J. 

Pellegrini & Cudahy. $3.50 
Father Sweeney’s re-creation of a 
“Renaissance man” is a charming 
masterpiece of hagiography, as much 
because Bernadine Realino’s career 
was bounded by the violence of six- 
teenth century Italy, winding up with 
the intrepid piety of a converted poli- 
tician, as because Father Sweeney has 
taken to heart the menacing cautions 
of the modern Bollandists regarding 
the fate of pious hagiographers. His 
book is factual. The atmosphere and 
background of the age are deftly indi- 
cated. And the portrait of Bernadine, 
Jesuit saint, is edifying in the sense 
that it deals honestly with the cul- 
tural and moral interests of a well- 
rounded individual who clambered 
his way amid the pitfalls of a danger- 
ous existence to sanctity. 

Father Gerard’s self-portrait, com- 
posed in Latin with an almost Cicero- 
nian sensitivity and the calm stateli- 
ness of the medieval Church, has been 
done excellently into English. Actu- 
ally it might be the autobiography of a 
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mid-twentieth century priest “on the 
run.” It is vivid, psychologically sin- 
cere, and exciting. The reactions of a 
sixteenth century Jesuit in hiding in 
“Merrie England,” it gives a keen in- 
sight into the mind of a man under 
constant prospect of seizure, torture 
and hanging, who was determined to 
endure all for the continuation of 
God’s kingdom in his native land. It 
reads much like a detective story in 
superb taste with eternal glory hang- 
ing in the balance. Father Caraman 
deserves great praise for this discov- 
ery and this splendid edition. 
F. X. Murpny, C.SS.R. 


THE SPIRIT OF POLITICS AND THE 
FUTURE OF FREEDOM 

by Ross J. S. Hoffman 

Bruce. $2.50 
In this tiny volume Professor Hoffman 
gets the Gabriel Richard lecture series 
—in honor of the patriot-priest—off to 
an appropriate start. His theme is the 
age-old question of freedom vs. author- 
ity, which he sees as “the master prob- 
lem of our age.” Whether freedom 
has the upper hand depends, he holds, 
upon “a providential order,” defined 
as “an arrangement of fundamental 
human relations which is seen and 
prized as an ancestral inheritance 
providentially bequeathed.” We re- 
belled against England to save such a 
heritage. 

Against this action the author con- 
trasts the French Revolution which 
he finds no more palatable than did 
Burke, his obvious hero. The French 
Revolution is given the onus of fur- 
thering “the great centralized machine 
of public administration,” which all 
free nations today must somehow keep 
under control. He has little hope that 
our nation will do so unless we repudi- 
ate pragmatism, a “poor and sterile 
philosophy.” As long as America 
“dwelt in continental isolation” and 
had no “false notions of human nature 
and moral law,” we “could be as prag- 
matic as we pleased in our social and 
institutional life.” 

True, in the minds of Revolutionary 
thinkers, natural rights were distorted 
by the equating of “natural” with 
primitive and by notions of govern- 
ment as an evil. No real danger to 
freedom existed, however, until the 
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theory of an evolutionary order in 
which no fixed human “nature” could 
be located began to permeate our 
thinking. To save ourselves Professor 
Hoffman insists we must achieve a 
spirit of politics which recognizes the 
immanence of Providence and the 
universal moral law decreed by it. 
Despite his indictment of American 
pragmatism, the author appears to 
leave some doubt whether it is the ac- 
tual villain of the piece. He says flat- 
ly that “our practical politicians have 
not been pragmatists,” and yet, in re- 
ferring to the political realm, he argues 
that we have “allowed our relations 
with the Soviet Union to be governed 
by pure pragmatism.” Not for lack of 
desire, he contends, have American 
pragmatists gone to no such villainous 
extremes as Goebbals did, but rather 
“because their opportunities have been 
limited.” Nevertheless, only a page 
later the usual American pragmatist is 
depicted as principally “a theorizing 
moralist whose real need is to have 
his basic assumptions pointed out to 
ee Luioyp D. Musotr. 


U. S. A. CONFIDENTIAL 

by Jack Lait and Lee Mortimer 

Crown Publishers. $3.50 
This is the fourth and closing book of 
exposure by these two journalists who 
between them have nearly eighty years 
of experience, much of it in the areas 
they vivisect. They are not therefore 
apt to risk ending their career with 
anything less than factually news- 
worthy material, whether anybody 
likes it or not. I am informed sub rosa 
that the authors could have made 
twice as much from “mystery funds” 
by forgetting all about their self- 
imposed composite assignment. 

A majority of our political figures 
will not like the recital, which reaf- 
firms briefly, as an ,envoi, what the 
Washington, Chicago, and New York 
Confidentials have already told. This 
latest swift once-over, of a year’s time 
and 75,000 miles of travel, pays its dis- 
respects to Los Angeles, Boston, Cin- 
cinnati and other cities, and there are 
enough names, dates and places to 
render it a strong indictment. 

Certain newspapers have ignored 
these books, but notwithstanding they 
have become best sellers. It is evident 
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that quite a number of readers are in- 
terested in crime and immorality, but 
what do they do about it? It is up to 
the voters to throw the rascals out— 
mostly elected politicians and hardly 
statesmen—or suffrage is prostituted, 
wasted, useless. A. R. Prnc1. 


THE THURBER ALBUM 
by James Thurber 
Simon & Schuster. $3.50 


James Thurber, reminiscent, brings us 
a country that is as bright and neatly 
held together as a crazy quilt. The 
citizens of his Ohio child and boyhood 
world move easily in the walk of life 
God called them to; unconcerned, for 
they live among friends who are sure 
to understand. 

The portraits in this album are affec- 
tionately drawn: grandfather Fisher 
who always wore a red rose—in his 
teeth; Thurber’s father, a just man, 
but one of no mechanical skill (when 
fixing his sons’ rabbit hutch he locked 
himself in with six Belgian hares and 
thirteen guinea pigs), a mother who 
considered all Columbus, Ohio, her 
stage, and friends and relatives, sup- 
porting players. We meet the minor 
prophets of Thurber’s growing years 
—nurse, English teacher, baseball 
coach; these also he counts among the 
blessed. 

As a morning wind refreshes, so 
does the outlook of this book. James 
Thurber’s was a goodly heritage and 
he knows it. With infinite wit, gentle- 
ness, dexterity and a total recall, he 
turns a major American talent to pic- 
turing midwestern Americans of fifty 
years gone by. 

Both his father’s integrity and his 
mother’s inventiveness have clearly 
played their part in the gifts which 
have made their grateful son one of 
the artists of his country and his time. 

CLORINDA CLARKE. 


SPIES, DUPES, AND DIPLOMATS 
by Ralph de Toledano 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce-Little, Brown. 
$3.50 


The aim of this book is “to re-exam- 
ine, to re-evaluate, and to re-narrate 
one vital chapter of contemporary his- 
tory—the causes and mechanics of 
America’s suicidal Far Eastern pol- 


icy.” With this purpose in view, the 
author traces in precise detail the 
steps by which China, our traditional 
friend, was transformed into an enemy 
against whom, apparently, we cannot, 
or dare not, fight as hard as she fights 
against us. One who has time and 
patience might do well to supplement 
the reading of these chapters with a 
study of the 2,500 page report on the 
Institute of Pacific Relations just pub- 
lished by the U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office. The report, however, is not 
nearly so easy to read, nor is it any 
more authentic, than the book before 
us which focuses attention on known 
facts and lists names boldly. 

A good way to begin this story of 
our betrayal by United States officials 
and their associates would be to glance 
at the names listed on pages 182 and 
183 and then look up the references 
given in the Index, for example: 
Frederick Vanderbilt Field, million- 
aire Communist; Harry Dexter White, 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, 
author of the Morgenthau Plan; Lauch- 
lin Currie, White House administrative 
assistant; Laurence Duggan, Chief of 
the State Department’s Latin Affairs 
division; Andrew Roth, protégé of 
Edward C. Carter; Lawrence Rosinger, 
State Department consultant; Joseph 
F. Barnes, one time foreign editor of 
the New York Herald Tribune; Max 
and Grace Granich, underground 
Soviet agents; Harriet Lucy Moore, 
named as a member of the Communist 
Party by one witness; Maxwell S. 
Stewart, an editor of The Nation; Cor- 
liss Lamont, supporter of pro-Commu- 
nist causes; Alger Hiss, high echelon 
State Department official, president of 
the Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace; Brigadier General Evans 
Carlson, close friend of Agnes Smed- 
ley; Israel Epstein, New York Times 
writer. JosEPH McSor.ey. 


SPANISH PAINTING: 
From the Catalan Frescos to El Greco 
Text by Jacques Lassaigne 
Stuart Gilbert, Tr. 
Skira. $15.00 
Like its predecessors, Italian Painting 
of the Middle Ages and of the Renais- 
sance, this latest Skira art book is un- 
usual for the number of its excellent 
reproductions, its scholarly historical 





text and its wealth of biographic detail 
and bibliographic reference. 

The seventy-one full color reproduc- 
tions are much superior to those of 
some of these subjects already pub- 
lished. 

The pictures and their explanatory 
texts range from late eleventh cen- 
tury to El Greco. They reveal a vast 
and unsuspected treasure of Spanish 
art still extant. Over 1,000 artists— 
some of high creative genius—of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
have been identified. 

The Byzantine, Italian and Flemish 
influences are discussed in the un- 
folding of the Romanesque, Gothic 
and Medieval periods. But with the 
Renaissance, Spanish art refused to 
yield its independence and profound 
religious sentiment to the lures of 
pagan forms and learned humanism, 
choosing rather to embody its mys- 
tic vision of man and the universe. 
There emerged an autonomous Span- 
ish art the equal of any in Europe and 
of very considerable influence in vari- 
ous modern schools of painting. 

The average reader may not enthuse 
over the earlier frescoes and panels 
(some originals are in the New York 
Cloisters) but he will marvel at their 
brilliance and preservation. 

Of the book’s 125 pages one-fifth is 
given to El Greco who for many mod- 
erns is the one god from Giotto to 
Cézanne. His theory and practice of 
art — especially his spiritualizing at- 
tenuation of the human form—and the 
tremendous sweep of his imagination 
are attractively discussed. More of El 
Greco is promised for the forthcoming 
second volume—naturally, for we miss 
his Toledo and his most glorious 
Count Orgaz. The promise, too, of 
Velasquez, Zurbaran, Goya and Picasso 
(if you like him) for that volume is a 
pleasant anticipation. 

Joun K. SHARP. 
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QUARTET IN HEAVEN 

by Sheila Kaye-Smith 

Harper. $3.50 
Sub-titled “Four Portraits of Saintly 
Women,” this book presents an 
analysis of three canonized saints and 
one extraordinary and heroic woman 
of modern times whom the author ob- 
viously considers worthy of sainthood. 
The women discussed are St. Cather- 
ine of Genoa, St. Rose of Lima, St. 
Therese of Lisieux, and Mother Cor- 
nelia Connelly, founder of the far- 
flung and flourishing Society of the 
Holy Child Jesus. St. Catherine and 
Mother Cornelia Connelly were both 
deserted wives, while St. Rose and 
St. Therese were saints almost from 
childhood. 

Miss Kaye-Smith admits that she is 
adding little to what is know histori- 
cally of these women. In this study 
she is regarding them psychologically 
rather than biographically and exam- 
ining them first as human beings and 
then as saints, a procedure which, en- 
hanced by the skill and sensitivity of 
so gifted a writer, makes very thought- 
provoking reading. 

Of the four, the least known and 
probably the most interesting, not only 
because of her nearness in time and 
her American background, but also be- 
cause of the extraordinary nature of 
her spiritual problems, is Mother Con- 
nelly. The author analyzes the char- 
acter of this remarkable woman with 
great insight, but the strange person- 
ality of the husband, Pierce Connelly, 
who left his wife to became a priest, 
thereby practically forcing her into 
potential sainthood, and then aposta- 
tized, sweeping their children with 
him, seems too much even for so skill- 
ful an analyst as Miss Kaye-Smith. He 
does, however, make his contribution 
to an interesting and thoughtful study 
of the quality of sainthood. 

BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON. 


Shorter Notices 


THE FURTHER JOURNEY, by Rosa- 
lind Murray (David McKay. $2.75). 
Immediately after her entrance into 
the Catholic Church, Rosalind Murray, 
already well fitted intellectually and 
spiritually for the task, set forth to 


explore and describe the traditional 
paths to those higher levels on which 
our saints have dwelt and about which 
our theologians have imparted much 
instruction. 

In the course of twenty years she 
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has given us The Good Pagan’s Failure; 
Time and Timeless; The Life of 
Faith; The Forsaken Fountain—all of 
them worthy of the attention of the 
serious reader, all of them warmly 
welcomed. This latest book—also sure 
to receive high rating—deals with the 
development of the Christ life, not in 
exalted, exceptional types but in un- 
selected, unattractive, commonplace 
men and women whose nature is trans- 
formed by yielding to grace. In the 
course of the discussion the author 
makes enlightening comments on 
many a serious spiritual problem. 

THE CRY IS PEACE, by Louis F. 
Budenz (Regnery. $3.75). In this au- 
thentic summary of what has hap- 
pened in Asia through the influence of 
the Kremlin in our State Department, 
Mr. Budenz, speaking from long inti- 
mate experience of the Communist 
conspiracy against human freedom, 
makes us acutely aware of our present 
great danger. He is gravely disturbed 
by the possibility that many Ameri- 
cans may be persuaded to favor a 
policy of appeasement—a policy that, 
for reasons specified, he warns us 
would be fateful. In a particularly 
alarming chapter, “Stalin’s Entry into 
Education,” we learn how “generous- 
hearted benefactors of research proj- 
ects” have contributed richly to the 
destruction of the morale of non-Soviet 
nations. 

At no little cost to himself and 
partly, it would seem, by way of ex- 
piation, Mr. Budenz is devotedly serv- 
ing the best interests of our country 
and indeed of the free world. Fortu- 
nately for us, because of his unique 
history, he is in a position now to do 
more good than he ever did harm; 
and it is to be hoped that all of us will 
appreciate this fact and be proportion- 
ately grateful. 

PLEASED TO MEET YOU, by John 
S. Kennedy (Declan X. McMullen. 
$2.50). The name of Father Kennedy, 
Associate Editor of the Catholic 
Transcript, is familiar to readers 
throughout the country who follow his 
syndicated column and book reviews. 
In this volume he presents, in effect, 
a series of short sermons or parables 
embodying characters and incidents 
encountered in the course of his career 
as priest and writer. Taxi drivers, 


maiden aunts, babies brought in for 
baptism, accidental traveling com- 
panions, and gossiping neighbors all 
serve as texts for Father Kennedy’s 
little sermons. 

He does not seem entirely at home 
in this medium, however, tending to 
exaggerate both dialogue and incident. 
The most naturally written sketches, 
and therefore the most effective, are 
those describing his experiences with 
a very young niece and nephew. The 
last and best unit is “Spanish Spring,” 
an interesting description of Holy 
Week in Seville. Father Kennedy is 
at his best in straight narrative and 
criticism. 

FAITH IS A WEAPON, by Thomas B. 
Morgan (Putnam. $3.75). The United 
States, SHAPE, the Marshall Plan and 
the war in Korea are but material 
manifestations in the battle to smash 
Communism. They are not by them- 
selves, effective weapons. In all of the 
Eastern hemisphere however, millions 
of people have “acquired” an effective 
weapon, Faith. Mr. Morgan’s book 
concerns itself with this spiritual 
renaissance. 

A UP Rome correspondent for many 
years, author of Speaking of Cardinals 
and The Listening Post, he treats each 
country in a manner little short of 
miraculous in a book of only 278 
pages. In it one meets the high rank- 
ing Communists and the quislings. 
One sees the merciless persecution of 
thousands of people, religious and lay, 
whose only crime was that they dis- 
agreed with the party. Moreover, the 
fact that Mr. Morgan traveled widely 
through the Iron Curtaiz countries 
gives his work an air of authenticity 
and regional color. 

While the pandemic onslaughts of 
Communism have succeeded in “re- 
cruiting” millions into civil obedience, 
they have not achieved success in con- 
trolling the soul and mind of man. 
That, Stalin can never hope to accom- 
plish. 

BOSWELL IN HOLLAND, 1763-1764, 
Edited by Frederick A. Pottle (Mc- 
Graw-Hill. $6.00). Last year’s publica- 
tion of the London Journal, the first of 
Yale’s projected series of some thirty- 
odd volumes of Boswelliana, was an 
authentic literary sensation. This sec- 
ond item will be more quietly re- 
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received, partly because it is second, 
and partly because it is less in the 
nature of a Kinsey Report on young 
Jamie. Most of the Holland journal 
itself is lost, though perhaps not irre- 
trievably; and much of this material is 
notes and jottings, supplemented by 
correspondence, some of it written by 
Boswell, some of it addressed to him. 

He continues to be an interesting 
figure; though the spectacle of such 
preoccupation with self would be 
rather an appalling one if it were not 
for the fact that Boswell found practi- 
cally everybody and everything else 
fascinating too. The publishers had 
best not rush us, though; or last year’s 
ecstatic attitude, expressed by one 
critic as “Thank God, more is coming,” 
might turn to “Look out! More is com- 
ing!” 

THE CATHOLIC ENCYCLOPEDIA. 
Supplement II. Third Section. Vol- 
ume XVIII, edited by Vincent C. Hop- 
kins, S.J., M.A., Ph.L., Th.L., Ph.D. 
(Gilmary Society. Sheets. $3.00). De- 
spite financial stringency and many 
other problems the needed work of 
bringing this valuable reference tool 
up to date proceeds slowly but surely 
under the able editorship of Father 
Hopkins. This loose leaf section con- 
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tains thirty-four articles, twelve of 
them devoted to countries, from Bel- 
gium to the United States; six to 
biography; twelve to various religious 
topics, including the four most recent 
encyclicals; and the remainder to 
questions of perennial Catholic inter- 
est. Minute directions are included 
for the loose leaf insertions. 

The list of contributors is again im- 
pressive and authoritative, and in gen- 
eral the high standard of scholarship 
characteristic of the Encyclopedia 
since its inception is adhered to. 

A CATHOLIC DICTIONARY, by Wil- 
liam E. Addis and Thomas Arnold. 
Revised by T. B. Scannell and P. E. 
Hallett (Herder. $8.50). The one de- 
fect—if it is a defect—in the book 
above named is its size. As someone 
has put it, the pages contain valuable 
contributions too long to be called 
“entries” and too short to be called 
“articles.” This comment is all that 
need be said by way of criticism. The 
dictionxty is a standard work which 
has grown in usefulness as in size, 
since its first appearance some seventy 
years ayo, improving with each addi- 
tion. In brief it is a miniature Catho- 
lic encyclopedia and as such without 
a rival at the present day. 
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